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TO OUR READERS 


Fettow Srupents, 

An opinion that the days of original thought and reflection 
are almost over with the world, has not been without its support- 
ers. In modern days, a communication with the greatest minds 
that have adorned the past or the present age, an easy access 
to all the most important events that this changing world has wit- 
nessed, and a faithful knowledge of those high spirits who have 
always been alike the representatives and the teachers of their 
respective generations ; all these aids may be brought to bear upon 
every one who has enterprise enough to seek them. — It is not then 
atheme for wonder that limited minds should be indebted to 
others for much of that intellectual vigor which they deem their 
own. But man is originally the same in all ages; and if minds 
differed in ancient times, they will always differ. A true intel- 
lect is cast in its own mould, and must hold a separate place in 
the scale of intelligences. But notwithstanding tts firm, intrinsi¢ 
hature, it is still capable of refinement and modification in a thou- 
sand ways by contact with others. With this truth in’ prospect, 
wll may go forward, and those who cannot instruct their tellows, 
may at least improve themselves. ‘T'o do either, an early begin- 
ning and constant practice are the surest warrant of complete suc- 
cess. Whoever would be eminent or useful should begin in sea- 
son to lay the foundation, and then, if he rears an edifice, it will 
be secure and worthy of implicit reliance. But, to men who are 
designed for public action, thought is not the only requisite: the 
mind must be polished by actual practice and taught to impart as 
Well as acquire instruction, As members of an institution like 
this, we believe nothing better calculated to promote our object 
than some repository where our mutual labors shall meet at the 
saine time with the close inspection of critics, and the pardoning 
spirit of brothers ; where preparation may be made for a field of 
Wider employment and more serious exercise ; and where we 
need not fear the chill voice of tried experience, which, wrapped 
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in its own maturity, forgets the slow gradations by which it was 
attained, aud condemns youth for not being manhood. Whatever 
is here deposited has a peculiar charm imparted to it from a thor- 
ough acquaintance with the author; we know the source from 
Whence it sprung, and every contributor to these pages is present 
in person. By such means the actions and sentiments of the in- 
dividual are both before us, and each serves to illustrate the other, 
Opinion is free to reject the bad or extol the good, for this is a 
place of perfect liberty and equality. "There is here no authority 
of great names to sanctify an absurdity, or cover a conceit; each 
must hold his legitimate place and rely entirely upon his natural 
merit. Every one who is fledged may test the strength of his 
wings, and if he cannot fly at first, nay, should he even “ make an 
unearthly fluttering,” let him remember that long courage and 
effort should precede despair, ‘The magazine which your kind- 
ness has entrusted to our care is in good health, of a sound con- 
stitution, and remains without a symtom of consumption or decay. 
From its first establishment its growth has been gradual, yet per- 
ceptible ; it has superseded public prejudice, and now stands fairly 
and plainly, a credit to those who sustain it. In forming an esti- 
mate of its merit, we hope our readers will bear in mind two 
things. One is, that these are the productions of youth, and can- 
not with reason, be supposed to contain the perfect ripeness and 
judgment of later life or longer exertion. Spring is usually the 
time to gather flowers,—summer and autumn may best warrant 
the search of perfected fruit. And as fancy spies the loaded tree 
through the medium of its blossoms, so he who peruses these pa- 
ges should regard the authors, not so much for their present worth, 
as for their future promise. A knowledge of facts and a culti- 
vated understanding, is far from being the only requisite of good 
writing; experience is as desirable here as in the principles of 
government or the practice of war. The other charge, good 
reader, with which we would burden your memory is the fol- 
lowing ; that our publication is in one respect like a wandering 
Arab, without any fixed means of subsistence : confident of some 
support, but ignorant of its nature. Spare your wonder, then, 
even if some solitary number should evince signs of poverty, aud 
let your happy benevolence hide a multitude of faults. For our- 
selves we have only to say, that were it not for the high conti- 
dence which your able correspondence has justly inspired, we 
might be disheartened; but as it is, no apology will be offered on 
our part, nor any expression of inability, but seconded by your 
eflorts, we will go on secure of your approval. If we may not be 
dignified, we will at least be simple; and if excellence is denied 
us, we will endeavor not to forget that modesty is the best excuse 
for weakness, Respectfully, 
Tue Epirors. 








PROTESTANTISM AND THE EARLY PROTESTANTS 
Mens agitat molem."’ 


I’nw subjects present so wide and interesting a field of inquiry 
as the progress of society. Enlarging its limits as we advance 
in knowledge, and adapting itself in one or more of its aspects 
to the taste and capacity of every mind, it never loses the charm 
of novelty, nor fails to repay the most diligent research. Even 
the obscurity which shrouds so many circumstances, and the 
doubt that must often attend our examination of the changes 
which society has seen, are unable to abate the interest with 
which we always recur to times long since gone by. This in- 
stinctive curiosity to know all that can be told of those who have 
lived before us, will, however, by its eagerness, often lead us to 
forego reflection ; to believe accounts unsupported by evidence ; 
and even make us the dupes of imposture. Especially are we 
liable to this danger, when the ‘enchantment which distance 
lends’ to the subject of our inquiry, is secured in its power to 
charm, by our own imperfect knowledge, or by the bias of pre- 
conceived opinion. Hence the endless disputes upon almost 
every important event in history, fostered as they are, not less by 
our love of contradiction than by an apparent impossibility in 
some cases of finally deciding where the truth really may be. 
How for instance shall we account for the barbarism of the mid- 
dle ages? In following civilized man from the brilliant era of 
Augustus through the declining years of the empire to that 
dark day when he even lost sight of himself, and torgot the end 
of his creation, we are presented with one of the greatest prob- 
lems in the annals of our race :—How could man bury himself 
in ignorance? How yield his noble faculties, that had cast off 
the superstitions of pagan Rome, to a slavery but little less de- 
grading ? Besides being foreign to our present purpose, these 
questions are too diilicult for us to answer; and their difficulty 
Inust still increase as science and learning continue to pour their 
genial influence upon the world. As the human mind advances 
towards perfection, the gloom which hangs over this sad period 
of its history will ouly thicken by the contrast, and the mystery 
of its former bondage become still more impenetrable. In our 
investigations of the past we cannot then be too guarded, lest the 
judgments we may pronounce upon particular events be swayed 
by error or prejudice. That charity too ‘which thinketh no 
evil’ should by all means be shown to the opinions of men un- 
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blest with the privileges of our day ; and their conduct be tried 
by the temper of their own times, and not by the refined and. 
enlightened sentiment of the nineteenth century. 

With these cautions in view we approach the subject before 
us, though fully conscious that from its extensive scope we must 
fail to do it justice in the limits to which we are confined. 

The legal establishment of Christianity by Constantine has 
often been assigned as the cause of all those corruptions which 
subsequently crept into the church. Without stopping to canvass 
the truth of this assertion, suflice it to say, that it was perhaps 
well for mankind that there was formed in that age a union of 
the secular with the spiritual power. Despotism alternating with 
imbecility in the government of the empire, had gradually un- 
dermined all the authority which the laws derived, either from 
the fears, or the affections of the people; and the discontent 
which arose from long misrule, by ripening into anarchy, made 
Europe an easy prey to those savage hordes which soon after 
overwhelmed her. Society being thus overspread with barba- 
risin, and almost a chaos, the institutions of Christianity stood 
alone the landmarks of civilization. The only hope, the last 
inheritance of Christians, now lay in their religion ; and it was 
but natural that they should have reposed a blind confidence in 
those who guarded its mysteries. Thus was it, when the church 

yas ‘a single column standing in the midst of a world of ruins,’ 
that she attained her fearful ascendancy. We are not then to 
regard the Papacy as a splendid scheme of imposture devised by 
some arch deceiver, and transmitted from age to age only to sup- 
port an arrogant and ambitious priesthood. ‘To our view, it was 
the creature of circumstances, the monstrous progeny of a bar- 
barous age ; whose deformity the Reformation first fully revealed, 
but which still remains unseen by half the world. 

It might not be altogether proper for us here to inquire, to what 
extent the mental degradation of Europe for so many centuries 
may be referred to the policy of the church of Rome, or even to 
otler an opinion upon that delicate and oft mooted point, without 
supporting it by an ample detail of facts. In regarding however 
the Reformation, as the grand result of the revival of letters, the 
starting point of emancipated Reason in her bright subsequent 
career, We are not to be rashly opposed. Every page in the his- 
tory of the last three centuries is beaming with this great truth. 
Nor, when we ascribe the present enjoyment of our richest bles- 
sings to the triumph of Protestantism, may we be justly charged 
with prejudice or perversion. We value our rights too highly 
hot to Avow through what iustrumentality they have been se- 
cured. It is therefore vain to tell us either plainly or by implica- 
tion that we are falsely honoring the reformers in calling them 
the fathers of our freedom. ‘lhe first mind which caught a 
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glimpse of man’s highest prerogative—liberty of conscience, was 
that of John Wiclitf, the ‘ morning star of the Reformation.’ The 
influence of his writings, especially of his translation of the New 
Testament, heralded as they were by the fiercest denunciations 
of the Vatican, was felt in the remotest parts of the continent. 
John Huss, and his pupil Jerome of Prague, nobly seconded what 
Wichitf had begun in England ; but their efforts were easily over- 
borne by the resistless power of the priesthood, and their last tes- 
tunony to the truth was given amid * 's kindled by the Couneil 
of Constance. Another century rolled darkly over Europe, ull 
circumstances well known to all aroused the spirit of Luther, 
who, with an intrepidity which nothing but the firmest assurance 
of truth could have given, boldly challenged the authority which 
dared to deny man the free use of his Creator's noblest gitt. The 
principles he taught at once provoked the fiercest hostility of the 
ecclesiastics, and were quickly recognized by the Pope and Catho- 
lic princes as having a tendency to overthrow despotistn of every 
kind.* It adds nothing to the merit of those principles to say 
they were new; nor does Luther's reputation as the author of 
the greatest revolution society has ever witnessed, at all sutler 
by denying to him their paternity. Such paternity was never 
avowed ; for they claim a higher source in being the only inter- 
ence from the innate endowments of the mind. "The possession 
of our faculties implies a title, nay acommand from God for their 
exercise ; and as it is by his reason alone that man can be said to 
know what duty is, so to impose that as aduty upon which neither 
reason nor conscience is allowed to determine, is to compel tnan 
toobey a fellow rather than his God. This great principle then— 
the right and duty of private judgment, Luther, though not its dis- 
coverer, nevertheless first successtully maintained against the op- 
posite doctrine of the church of Rome. And though he may 
hot have fully comprehended its entire scope, nor foreseen the 
magnificent results it was destined to effect in releasing Reason 
from her long thraldom ; still the deepest gratitude is due to him 
and his compeers for being the earhest champions of a truth 
Which we regard as the basis of all freedom. It was moreover 
for their triumphant assertion of the right of free inquiry that the 
reformers received and still retain the undying hatred of the pa- 
pal hierarchy.t The ground, the turning point of their contro- 
versy with Protestants has ever been the same. It was the avowal 


* Francis 1, remarked to Brantome, a Catholic historian, that © this novelty (the 
teformation) tends to the overthrow of all monarchy, divine and human,” ser, 
© pope dom and the throne of the Cape ts, 

1 Every year in the service for Holy Thursday the Pope thas proclume the 
bangeless principles of his church; Nos igitur vetustum et solemnem hune mo 
In sequentes, exe ommunicamus et anathematisamus ex parte Dei oOmnipotentis, 


ris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti ac nostra, omnes hereticos, necnon damuatam im- 
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of the one great principle which the church of Rome then saw 
and still sees is to sap her broad foundations, and to expose her 
empty boast of infallibility. Her ceaseless opposition to the claim 
which in the name of God, reason and nature, first make for man. 
still proclaims that fear of investigation which can only exist in 
a bosom conscious of, but obstinate in error; it declares eternal 
war against liberty of thought and speech; and proves to the 
world that she still reposes her struggling hopes of dominion in 
the fetters which for so many centuries bound man in ignorance, 
and in which they still hold him, wherever papal authority is 
fully honored. 

Protestantism, the foster-parent of regenerated reason, it is 
therefore evident, first developed our modern principles of civil 
and religious liberty ; which, as they are her offspring, naturally 
cling to her for support. And although in many Protestant states 
the doctrine of equal rights is not yet formally acknowledged, 
still that equal protection, which the laws in those countries at- 
ford to all men of all religions, proves the ‘root of the matter’ to 
be in them, and that in due time its proper fruits will appear. 
That “the right of thinking as we will, and of speaking what 
we think,” contains within itself the elements of every other 
right, will not we suppose be questioned: that the exercise of 
this mght moves hand in hand with Protestantism admits of as 
little doubt, though the fact is too often overlooked. — It is surely 
not essential to the recognition of a principle, that it be followed 
out to every result it will give; else we are not certain that in 
this boasted land of freedom, equality of rights to all is the fun- 
damental doctrine of our law. The lapse of another century 
may prove even our generation to be ignorant of some great and 
obvious consequent of tenets now in vogue: quite as much so, 
indeed, as the comprehensive views of human rights which ob- 
tain among us show the reformers to have been unacquainted 
with the entire scope and tendency of their principles. It ts 
therefore a palpable non-sequitur to argue from the apparent in- 
consistencies of European Protestants, or their great progenitors, 
either an ignorance, or a dereliction of those distinetive maxims 
of Protestantism that are so beautifully developed in the Consti- 
tution of the United States. From the fact that we happen to 
be the pioneers of our race in the attainment of freedom, there 
is no proof that others are not traveling the same road with our- 
selves, but rather of the contrary. Let us not therefore be guilty 
of the gross injustice of taunting those less fortunate in their eir- 


pramet abominabilem Martini Lutheri heresin sequentes ac omnes fiutores, 
receptatores librosque ipsius Martini aut quorumris aliorum legentes, et generaliter 
quostibet defensores. Happily for us only the spirit of Hildebrand remains—the 
power has gone. “ Tlium fuit!’’ 
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cumstances than ourselves, for not fully acting up to the senti- 
ments they avow, hor reproach the memory of those great and 
worthy men, Who first struck out the path we have so gloriously 
pursued, for conduct which in this enlightened day, would justly 
be regarded with horror, ‘To judge men thus rigorously, is far 
from indicating that comprehensive liberality which we some- 
times hear so indignantly urged upon the religious community ; 
but rather betrays a guilt of the very fault condemned. and a 
yr judice the most deep seated, because the possessor IS UNnCOn- 
sclous of its existence, 

It is not the least surprising circumstance, in this prolifie age of 
wonder and discovery, that sentiments not ouly unsupported but 
al solutely contradicted by facts, should be grave ly delivered by 
men of acknowledged intelligence : by men, too, who are pro- 
fessedly given to accurate, as well as full investigation, upon the 
subjects ¢ { their THQUiry | and who declare that they take none 
of their opinions ‘upon trust.” ‘The only way in which we ean 
accotunt for this otherwise inexplicable circuumstanee. is. by pro- 
posing a paradox which of late has not been without its support- 
ers— that from the same premises, and under the same cireum- 
stances, the unperverted reason of ditlerent men may arrive at 
opposite results!  Hlow else are we to account for the opinion, 
that the church of Rome with her acknowledged “idolatry,” 
and “absurdities,” should be regarded by the voice of reason 
and justice, as ona perfect equality with every other in view of 
the influence which she exerts upon our fallen nature. In com- 
batting this sentiment, we shall not suffer ourselves to be tempted 
to the use of theological arguments, which would be the most 
pertinent; but will merely pot to a few facts, which speak from 
every town and hamlet in Europe; facts, which are too well 
known to be distorted by avy prejudice. ‘The least objectiona- 
ble, beeause most obvious method of forming a true idea of the 
relative merits of the two great systems of belief which divide 
the religious world, is, to make a comparison of the moral and po- 
litical conditions of those countries, in which they are res] ectively 
dominant. Compare then Prussia and the two Saxonies with 
southern Germany ; Sweden, Denmark, or Holland, with Bel- 
gin; and Mugland with France or Spain. But what shall we 
contrast with Italy? For centuries overborne by the most deba- 
Siig superstitions, and still the passive slave of priestly rule, 
Christendom contains no object so pitiable ! 

‘*O'er her the earth's once potent lord, 


Still wields the crozier and the sword, 
Alternate tyranny.” 


If the influence of the church of Rome be that of pure Chris- 
Uanity ; why, within the sound of her pontiff’s voice, where her 
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will is supreme ; where the contaminations of the execrated Pro- 
testant are unfelt; where genuine catholicism is allowed the un- 
disturbed exercise of all its power; why, we ask, do we not find 
the good fruits of a good tree ? 

It is often convenient to assign as a reason for the opposition 
which Protestants make to the Romish tenets, that they are pre- 
judiced. Perhaps they are ; but we ask, what are really the 
grounds on which the charge is brought? When we know that 
the haughty boast of the Romanist ts, that the doctrines of his 
church are unchanged and unchangeable, are we justly chargea- 
ble with prejudice if we evince a peculiar anxiety at the spread of 
principles, whose legitimate effect on mankind is seen to perfec- 
tion in Italy? Is it prejudice, to appreciate and to speak the 
truth? Is it prejudice, to contend for liberty of thought against 
her unbending foe? Is it prejudice, to plead the claims of con- 
science, and her supremacy above all earthly power, whether res- 
ident in king, priest, or pope? If'so, then as freemen, as Ameri- 
cans, as the friends of man, our prejudice is our pride. 

‘This brings us to speak of “toleration,” a word which should 
be marked obsolete in American lexicons; and which, if the 
tongue of truth had never been unfettered by the Reformation, 
had never passed into use. All the meaning it ever had, Protest- 
ants gave it; and to this hour it is known only as their principles 
are acknowledged. What it siguifies, as it has been used of late, 
it is perhaps impossible to say. "Taking it however in its usual 
acceptation, we would ask, ifi—when we oppose the tenets of the 
church of Rome as inconsistent with reason and revealed truth, 
while we leave, and wish to leave her members, to the free ex- 
ercise of all those rights which they possess in common with our- 
selves, and in defense of which common rights, we would give 
our lives—we are guilty of intolerance? Are we more so than 
they who would cast this reproach upon us, for using our sacred 
privilege of saying what we think? We question the genuine- 
ness of that sympathy which is so freely given where it is not 
wanted. Any one who reads our Roman Catholic periodicals, 
knows that they speak with the utmost freedom of what they 
consider the errors of Protestants: and let them do so, it is their 
right, and if sincere in their belief, it is their duty. [tis by cour- 
teous controversy alone, that the characters of opposing seuti- 
ments may be tested. ‘To check all dispute, is to stop the march 
of mind and to put an end to all discovery; for where there is 
no contradiction, there is no inquiry ; and where there is no in- 
quiry, there is but little truth. Let not then the mere contradic- 
tion of opinions, and the assertion of what men, upon evidence, 
believe to be the truth, be branded with the stale and odious 
name of intolerance. We press our objections to this abuse of 
language with the more earnestness, because the feelings which 
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it is fitted to engender, are calculated not merely to lead some 
persons to form erroneous estimates of the character of the early 
Protestants and of Protestantism; but even to give mistaken 
views of the end and aim of Christianity itself. This same word, 
‘toleration,’ itis well known, is one of the party cries of that 
class of men who arrogate to themselves the titles of ‘liberal,’ 
‘disciples of reason,’ &c.; terms, by the way, which indicate 
only less presumption than ‘infallibility.”” But without dwel- 
ling on this point, we cannot forbear to notice that injustice which 
the memory of the Reformers almost always receives, at the 
hands of these impartial, unprejudiced, and ready champious of a 
cause Which is its own best advocate. Lecause excesses were 
committed by both parties to the great revolution of the sixteenth 
century, somewhat similar in’ kind, but immensely diferent in 
degree, the strange inference is drawn, that the motives which 
urged to those excesses were the same. The persecutions on 
both sides have, moreover, with a seeming candor, been ascribed 
solely to the then existing spirit of the age; without Ghinking 
that because it was the spirit of the age, and exerted an equal in- 
fluence upon all, it cannot account for the very different couduct 
of the parties towards each other; so that it must therefore be as- 
signed not as the cause, theugh it may be as the nurse, of the 
spit of intolerance. Lf, however, we wished to discover the true 
origin of that foul temper, which has marred the beauty of Cliris- 
tiauity, and made her too often a reproach amoug mankind, need 
we go farther than the claims of ‘infallibilhty’ and of ‘universal 
dominion’, which to this hour are asserted by the church of Rome ? 
Are not these its very elements? Would an a prior? argument 
from these principles, give us any other results than the sternest 
dogmatism and intolerance? Whatever then of these bad feel- 
ings Protestants may have displayed, towards Romanists at least, 
must be reterred to another cause. 

We wish not here to extenuate the guilt of Cranmer and 
of Calvin, for their share in the martyrdoms of Joan Boeher and 
Servetus, further than sheer justice will allow.* The reputation 

John Knox we may safely leave with the historian of Scotland 
pe his biographers ; in whose hands it is proof at least agaiust 
mere assertion. For Luther's character we can only say, that as 
it is above all reproac ™ | it is not less beyond our praise. Nota 

* Servetus was condemned not so much for heresy, as for blasphemy ; the most 
flagrant crime against society, as was thought in that day, and which is still reeog- 
nized asa penal offense in our statutes. Further: all the heretics punished by Pro- 
testants, suffered according to civil laws enacted under the papal domination ; and 
as public sentiment generally takes its tone from the laws, they who make the laws 
are chiefly responsible for the opinions their acts instilled into the minds of those 
Who came after them. The last execution for heresy in England was in the time 
of James 1. and by virtue of an act passed years before against the Lollards. 

VOL. Iv. 42 
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stain of blood, not a breath of slaughter, tarnishes his fair fame.*— 
But admitting the charge of intolerance against these men and 
their followers; may not much of what has been called persecu- 
tion at their hands, have been just? Have they who now so rig- 
orously censure their conduct, no knowledge of that essential ele- 
ment of our being, the principle of resentment, (not revenge, ) on 
which is founded nature's first great law of self-preservation ? 
The Reformers beheld Catholic Europe leagued for their destrue- 
tion. ‘The church of Rome first drew the sword and lighted the 
fires of persecution, and it was but the joint dictate of nature and of 
reason, that the mode and means of defense, should have been in 
some measure proportioned to those of the offense. What then 
made Protestants intolerant of the church of Rome?) The blood 
of their brethren crying from the ground. Could they have been 
men, and yet have remained deat to all its calls: Could they 
have preached only peace, and yet have remembered the Vau- 
dois ; the disciples of Huss and Wiclill; the thirty years war in 
Germany, and the massacre of the St. Bartholomew ? which last 
they saw commemorated by a medal that still fitly graces the 
walls of the Vatican, bearing the woful legend, “ Vgonottorum 
Nirages! (nu view of all this, the reputation of the early Protest- 
ants certainly will not suffer, even though the charge of persecu- 
tion be admitted to the extent to which Roman Catholics them- 
selves may urge it. 

We surely need say no more ; even thus much on a trite topic 
being only called for by a disposition abroad, which seems to in- 
dicate a forgetfulness of what we have here briefly presented. 
Interests of high moment hang, as we believe, upon a just view 
of this subject; and we have therefore advanced no opinion 
which is not well supported by facts. Protestantism and the 
cause of civil and religious liberty, as the present state of the 
world declares, are so intimately connected, that our strongest 
hope of the final triumph of republican principles, lies in our be- 
lief, that the doctrines of the Reformation are destined to an uni- 
versal reception. Viewed in this aspect, our subject is one of 
deep interest to Americans, in whose keeping the ark of this 
world’s safety has been placed. Our country is the arena on 
which enlightened controversy is now accomplishing the discov- 
ery of those great truths which are gradually moving mankind 
onward to perfection. Here the principles of every sect and 
party, in church or state, will, nay, must be, rigidly examined ; 
their merits be approved and their faults condemned. No artifice 
can here for any length of time shield error from observa- 


- -_-— A Se ee — a anne 





* For Luther's sentiments on toleration, seo Scott's Life of Luther, Vol. 1, pp 
221, 330, aqq., where there is abundant evidence that he did not think “ Arians” o 
other heretics ought to be put to death ; and where the most liberal of this liberal age 
may learn a wholesome lesson. 
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tion and rebuke. Neither the authority of great names, nor the 
sanctity which age may give opinions, can screen them from the 
searching eye of free inquiry; much less will idle cries about 
“persecution,” and “intolerance,” prevent men from exercising 
their unquestioned right, “ et sentire que velint, et que velint di- 
ere.’ "Fruth has nothing to fear from this ordeal ; no, not even 
the prejudice of a partial examiner; it is those opinions only 
which were conceived and brought forth in darkness, while rea- 
son and conscience were asleep, which shrink back, pained by 


the light of our day. 


Opo;. 


NIGHT MUSINGS. 


Tue farewell glow of parting day, 
That flushed so late the brow of heaven, 
To marble paleness sinks away 
Before the cool of youngest even; 
Twas flushed,—like mortal brow, when 
roll 


The storms of passion o'er the soul ;— 


Well were it did the spirit’s light, 
‘Like that orb, struggling from its night, 


|As eure ly, on its destined way, 


Wax brighter to the perfect day. 


| 
Deeper hath swelled the evening shade, 


‘And mingled wooded hill and glade ; 


"Tis faded—like that brow, when thought) And raven-pinioned Night, 


From eve a kindred calm hath caught. 


Swit over Twilight's lovely face 
Those changing hues each other chase ; 
Trembles from snowy depths afar 
The dawning of her earliest star, 
And glows the crescent’s subtle horn, 
From the expiring sunset born, 

And binding night to day, 
Where evening hangs on day's retreat, 
Where bounds of light and darkness meet, 
And each, on heaven's azure-sheet 


In the other fades away, 


Wan Night upon her vesture’s waste 
With pen of fire that bow hath traced ; 
But coloring of darker beams, 
As of the sunless hue of dreams, 
Hath fully bodied forth that sphere 
The brighter crescent but begun, 
And bound beside the bright form there 
A quenched and rayless one ; 
The living with the dead,— 
The present with the past,— 
Th «pirit’s vital essence wed 
To the cold clay in which ‘tis cast. 


In sable mantle dight, 
Arousing from her orient deep, 
Rides low’ ring up the darkened steep, 
While Heaven's numerous pageantry, 
Light onward her triumphal course, 
Those watch-fires, fed unceasingly 
From light’s own holy source, 
Down, down the welkin's slanted side, 
Her robe of shade descends, 
On the last ebb of eventide 
To earth it slowly bends. 


Beneath her solemn temple-roof, 


Night walks in lone supremacy, 


[And Darkness weaves his braided woof, 


To der k her boundl sac mhopy 
Yeo stars! that strew his funeral veil, 
Ye are no fleeting, changing race ;— 


Whiat are ye? all be 
Of Death's cold reign, and stern em- 


‘yond the pale 


brace ? 
Are ye immortal? have ye caught 
A spark from the ereating soul, 
And deathless nature’ are ye fraught 
With life beyond Time's vain control - 
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If not unfading, yet are ye, ‘Your present might—your home, the 
Most tudeless of the things that be, abyss, 
And nearest immortality. Oh! ‘tis enough to gaze on this; 


To feel that in the eye's embrace 


Brightly ye burn on heaven's brow— Lies an eternity of space, 


: : ‘ . { Vv , ' 
Yeo flashed as bright a ray as now, hat vielen hath me tesm—~ne beund 


When imaged on the unruftiled wave io bens its cuilicee clecie sound 
That whelmed carth’s millions to one But th 
grave, 
And ye shall yet burn still the same, 
When blends with yours that mighty [t is a joy as wild and deep, 
flame, | As ever thrilled in pulse and eye, 
That shall wrap earth in deeper tomb 


Than closed o'er Eden's primal bloom. 


at with which it may converse 
Is boundless as the universe. 


In the lone hour of mortal sleep, 
To look upon your majesty, 

And now ye burn, as pure as then ‘And with ye your lone vigils keep, 

On Eden—as ye shall again 


As your vast depths before me lie .~ 
On fires that mock your sted fast gaze ; 


‘And when the star-mailed giant® 
As undismayed and firm your rays | A blaze of glory sheds, 


As the right hand that placed you there ; 


‘And, high in heaven defiant, 
From cloud, and storm, and meteor's 


His lion mantle spreads, 


' 
glare, ‘To watch his mighty form uprear, 


And from the azure-curtained day, =| Ag, spurning earth with foot of air, 


That fills with light the dazzling air, He mounts upon the whirling sphere, 


Soon as they pass in haste away, | And walks in solemn silence there ; 


Ye dart again your changeless ray, To watch him in his slow decline, 


Shall ye not thus forever beam / | Until, to ocean's hall restored, 


a , ‘ P - > 
Must ye too pass, as doth a dream : He bathe him in the weleome brine, 


Can ve fear change, or death, or blight, And the wave sheathe his burning 





Isles of the blessed ! on your sea of might? sword, 
M,N. 
We may not pierce with curious eve - 7 
The mist that shrouds your destiny ; | * Orion. 
sd 
, THE STRANGER LADY. 
' 
: “Tl ne'er forget that look of thine, 
| From thy dark eye so brightly flashing : 
a Its glances pierced this heart of mine 
i! As sunbeams pierce the waves when dashing.’ 
a Foreet that eye? 
a & As well by an etlort of the will stop the pulsations of my heart ! 
| Pee Or that fairy form ¢ 


} "I'was as it had been chiseled by the hand of Phidias—sy|ph- 

like! 

" - 

iF N Forget that graceful Slep, light and free as the antelope’s ‘ 
ever! 
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Mr that “pale glorious brow,” radiant so with the glow of 
thought and beauty’s sheen? Never! never! 

"T'was commencement; day of days. 

What is it that redeems commencement from the horrid epithet, 
hore? "Tis the ladies. ‘Talk not of music, vocal or instrumen- 
tal, though it possess all the charms with which poetry has in- 
vested it. And who cares for your eloquence and your patriotic 
peals of declamation at such times, if you take away the ladies ? 
Alter all, they are the only tolerable things there, except the col- 
loquies, if they have any thing to say about them. 

I wish to tell the following incidents just as they occurred to 
me, and if I succeed in once getting thy cue, doubtless I shall 
please thee, reader. I had sojourned beneath these classic shades 
one year only, when that day of days, commencement, came ; 
and with it came a great crowd of fashion, and some beauty, 
and whatever else is wont to come. Through the dense mass I 
urged my passage into the gallery, where first I saw the stranger 
lady. By and by, if I feel romantic and poetical enough, I will 
try to deseribe her. At present I can only say, she was just what 
she should be; that is, she disclosed not one blemish to the eye 
of a young man, sufliciently romantic and fastidious, if not quite a 
perfected connoiseur. Never shot brighter glances from any bright 
eye. There is about the eye—about a woman’s eye—something 
mysterious, and that cannot be described. ‘The chief beauty of 
the countenance depends upon that strange expression of the eye, 
through which the soul is always speaking and conveying out 
the qualities of the mind and heart. ‘There is a kind of com- 
munion of the eyes which every one has sometimes felt, and 
through the eyes formed acquaintances. My acquaintance with 
the stranger lady began to be of this kind. She also sat in the 
gallery. Her appearance early attracted my attention. It was 
strange—I could not account for it, yet every now and then my 
thoughts and eyes wandered from the busy scene before me to 
the seat occupied by the stranger. Several times I fancied that 
she was just turning away her head, as I fixed my gaze upon 
her. I watched, till once I caught a glimpse of her full, dark eye. 
Au instant, and it encountered mine. A blush mantled my fea- 
tures which Lalmost, nay quite, fancied was reciprocated. From 
that moment, f felt an indescribable kind of restraint, a sort of 
thrill of delight, a mystic spell, and [could not tell wherefore. 
It was no time to philosophize—those same large, dark, lustrous 
eyes, fascinating, and irresistible, reading your very heart. 

‘Morn came and went,” and afternoon came also ; and we were 
both again in the gallery, uearer to each other, each looking, blush- 
Inv, our eyes still better acquainted, but each more embarrassed. 
As the day, its excitement and interest drew to a close, and the 
venerable man pronounced a parting blessing upon the graduating 
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class, and all that multitude went away, I too went away with 
a saddened heart. But I did not go till lL had watched the final 
exit of the fair stranger. She glided away with an attendant 
through the crowd, and as she turned out of my sight and | 
caught one last glimpse of that lovely form, I too turned away 
and came up to college. That night I dreamed a dream, which 
really “was not all a dream. The bright sun was not extin- 
guished, nor did the stars wander * * * ” but the bright sun 
shone out with cheering and most beautiful beams. A fairy form 
was near me, and we were out on a bright sunny hill. We wan- 
dered on, and came to a quiet, lovely vale, and there sat down, 
out of the warm sun, under a cool, fragrant shade. Here I gath- 
ered for her flowers and fruits; and Oh! how rejoiced was I to 
see her partake of their richness. All was bliss save one thought, 
and that was, that "twas too ethereal for sober reality. I feared 
it was what it seemed too much like—a dream. 

But now that [ am awake, I again assert that “it was not all a 
dream.” [know not as the lady of the vision could be identified 
with the fair stranger—her fine, large lustrous eyes, or her sy|ph- 
like form, or her snow-white neck, or her pale glorious brow, or 
light, free step. But when l awoke I thought of the stranger 
lady. 

That morning, as the coachman shut the door of the carriage, 
he told me he had engaged to drive to No. —, 'T’. street. Judge 
of my surprise and of the fluttering about my heart, as on my ar- 
riviug there, the first | saw were those same fine, dark, brilliant 
eyes of the same beautiful stranger. Again the coachman shut the 
door, and we were the only passengers. The fair one sat in one 
corner of the coach, and I already had occupied the other. Again 
all crimson and beautiful, rose to her face the purple current ; aud 
again I felt the warm blood flow into mine. Oh! the pleasure of 
mystery, and the torture of too exquisite delight! Think not 
that | addressed her, or wished her to address me. ‘Think not 
that I handed her down from the coach, or dared to do so, even 
had I had adesire. No! ’Pwas on that night that I had dreamed 
a dream—that I had dreamed of an angel, and now I wanted 
no experimental evidence, that of all woman kind, the beautiful 
stranger at least was not an angel! [ would not for the world 
have taken her fair fingers in my own. “T'would have broken 
every charm and dispelled every feeling of mystery. For the 
world | would not have thought her flesh and blood, or in any 
way akin to mortality. She did, nevertheless, alight from the 
coach and go on board the boat. 

It was a lovely day of summer, and a fine, warm day it was, 
and a fine, fresh breeze fanned softly o’er the dark, blue waters. 
As the beautiful steamer, all majestically “like a thing of life,” 
walked those dark waters, I too walked the cabin and deck, 
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where, ever and anon, I saw the stranger lady, and then our cyes— 
Why, of course they would meet, and of course we would — 
"Twas strange. ‘Think not that she appeared in the least bold, 
or in the “ae lacked any womanly grace, or modesty, or refine- 
ment. tar from this: she seemed some child of nature, some 
lary creature, love ly and innocent. ‘There lingered about her 
a quiet irresisible charm, a kind of native, bashful way, giving 
to every movement an indescribable grace. Said to me, an ac- 
quaintanee of mine on board, “ ‘That beautiful young lady [ have 
secon Watehing you continually. Are you acqui unite dd with her 
Who is she?” “Ah, my friend, I wish I knew,” said L. 

We had now come to the great city of the great empire state, 
Ieve T was determined again to observe her departure, and not 
permit her to vanish entirely out of my sight. 1 did not feel my 
luterest in her in any manner abate, and | had now begun to feel 
an unusual and altogether indeseribable sensation near the region 
of the heart. While T stood near the boat side, gazing upon her 
exquisitely moulded form and noble features, as [I feared for the 
last tume, TP thought to ldentify her with the ideal of some old 
Vision or reminiscence. She was now going to depart, aud as she 
stepped from the boat and set her delicate foot upon the plank, 
May pulse beat quicker, and my heart throbbed faster, and 1 felt 
then a sensation, as it were, like the blood gushing from it in 
large, warm drops. She went with her companion, a venerable 
looking, gray headed old man, and as the vehicle rolled away 
bearing its precious burden, I followed it with my eyes as far 
as eye could reach, or penetrate the winding streets of the dense 
city. “ There, all is over, and she is gone again,” thought I, 
and with this thought, I frankly acknowledge, the big tear be- 
gan gushing forth and running down my cheek. 

Ask me not, nor wonder why, for [cannot tell. Call ita weak- 
hess, or what you will; but itis my way. Nature is my gover- 
ness, and reader, she should be thine also. Thy prerogative it is 
lo weep if thou wilt, or smile, as thou choosest. Yet in all things 
be sure to follow the dictates of nature: when or wheresoever 
thou witnessest ought of the morally great or sentimentally ten- 
der, weep, I say, if thou wilt, and believe me, thou wilt feel bet- 
ter. I knew not then why T wept. Pe haps it might be ex- 
plained by some principle of the power of association. I would 
give a world could I account for this principle, or communicate 
itelligibly what T now mean. I cannot tell exactly what I mean. 
The sentiment which | would express, or something like it, may 
be, in part, embodied in these lines from Byron. 


As “ Auld Lang Syne” brings Scotland one and all, 
Scotch plaids, Scotch snoods, the blue hills, and clear streams, 


The Dee, the Don, Balgounie’s Brig's black wall, 








ee 
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All my boy feelings, all my gentler dreams 
Of what | then dreamt, clothed in their own pall, 
Like Banquo's offxpring— floating pant ine seems 
My childhood in this childishness of mine 
I care not—'tis a glimpse of * Auld Lang Syne.” 


And who has not by some little occurrence, some sight or 
sound, been thrown back into the past, perhaps half or more of 
his existence, or even to his early childhood: And as the asso- 
ciation first strikes the mind, who has not felt a sudden thrill of 
pain dart through him like an arrow? Better than it ean be de- 
scribed, does he know what it is like, who has ever felt that com- 
plex emotion of pain and pleasure. As the night wind of an- 
tumn, or any wind, has sighed or whispered around your dwell- 
ing, or be it what sigh or sound it may, perhaps the noise of a 
spinning wheel, the hum of an insect, or even the chirp of a 
cricket—who has not as he has listened, been borne back to his 
early childhood, when like sounds were ever weleome? At such 
times all one’s childish feelings come back to him, and he lives 
over again, in a few moments, all his past life. He thinks of his 
early sports and pastimes, of his childish companions, and as the 
little group pass dim and distant before his mind’s eye, perhaps 
he recognizes some cherub—a frail, delicate little one, that he 
used to love, and whose young ideal has ever lingered about 
him. ‘This is no visionary or sentimental web, but is what every 
heart will respond to—and he who can give an intelligent response 
to this feeling, knows somewhat of my emotions as [ caught a 
last glimpse of the stranger lady. The intensity of those feelings 
and the momentary excitement produced a sort of pressure on 
my mind, which for an instant seemed to quicken my memory, 
and thoughts like the recollected fragments of some old dream, 
again darted dimly before me. It was only for a moment, for I 
was soon startled from my reverie by the well known, harsh ery 
of the hackmen. 

“(Carnage sir! carriage sir! Do you wish for a carriage sir?” 

“Yes; take me to the Albany boat.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir.” 

In a moment was I rattled through the busy streets of the busy 
city, amid the hum of the busy men, and again embarked for the 
continuance of my journey. 

Romantic reader! hast thou ever navigated either up or down 
that river of rivers, vulgarly ycleped the North River, but which 
also beareth a more classical appellation of Hudson? ‘This glo- 
rious river slumbers like a proud giant in one of the most lovely 
vales. It rolls majestically on through the very finest and most 
picturesque scenery ; and it is all along hallowed by the noblest 
and most classic associations. Never did a more delightful water 
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flow oceanward, The very first time I saw it, I was in ecstacies. 
It called back to my recollection the benevolent aspect of my old 
hachelor uncle, who fond and full of all oddities, used to take 
creat delight in reading to me Irving’s inimitable caricatures of 
the old inhabitants of Niew Amsterdampt. ‘Thanks to the pro- 
lifie pen of the redoubtable Diedrich, their fame and their virtues 
shall go down to posterity ! 

But what boots it to talk forever of facts and localities as such ? 
Let abler pens, and such as like, describe the tall spires of the re- 
ceding city—expatiate on the beautitul waters that cradle it—the 
Palisades, West Point, or the Highlands, ef cetera. There are 
good reasons for thinking the majority delight more in the ideal 
and romantic than in the unpoetical and practical. [tis the pecu- 
liar provinee of genius, imagination and taste, to combine, mould 
and convert to sentiment all we see passing around us. Genius 
creates, and from the vast store of material atlorded e1 erywhere 
in the external world, the imagination combines new and palpable 
forms, and gives to these new creations tangible shapes, while at 
the same time a delicate taste relishes all as a rich repast. And 
thus itis that from this matter-of-fact world we manage to create 
to ourselves new and ideal scenes. 

Indulging in such reflections, [sat alone upon the upper deck 
gazing now Upon vacuity, and now at the monotonous volume of 
smoke and sparks which issued from the pipes of the laboring 
enuine. It was evening, clear and cool—no moon, but not very 
dark. Thad been there some time, and thought there was no one 
near. But on turning, PE saw on the opposite side of the deck, 
through the starlight, the outlines of two human forms. ‘The one 
seemed a man of many years, the other a female, whose slight 
fivure indicated youth. She was supported by the arm of her 
companion. How long they had been there, | know not; but 
they had not spoken tll now, for they could not without being 
overheard. Now | was made an unwilling, and to them, an un- 
suspected listener to their conversation. As we passed along up 
the river, the gentleman was pointing out and describing to his 
young companion, as well as he could on such an evening, the 
romantic scenery of the several localities. He seemed acquainted 
with every spot and all its associations, and knew all its history as 
connected with that of his country. As we were borne silently 
through these places, which had been so long hallowed from be- 
lig the theatres of some of the most thnlling incidents in our rev- 
olutionary struggle, this aged man spoke of the army and of its 
suilerings and privations, while stationed here in these same 
places. He spoke with feelings of deepest sympathy, yet admi- 
ration, of the father of his country, who ever stood firm as a rock 
in these trying scenes, that so truly tried the stoutest hearts. He 
grew even warm and eloquent. It was a deep, rich eloquence, not 
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entirely of words, but of the heart and of the soul speaking out. 
And he had not an inattentive auditor. She listened with intense 
interest, and often made such inquiries as evinced, that for her 
young years, she had read and thought much. Her inquiries 
showed intelligence of no common order, and a niind and dispo- 
sition to understand what she heard. : 

Suddenly the topic of their conversation was changed for one 
in which, as the reader will learn, | became more immediately 
interested, 

“ Dear Sophia,” said the elger, “did you observe that young 
man who stood near you as you were about leaving the boat this 
evening :” 

“What young man, dearest uncle ?”’ 

Her companion then described a person whom I could mistake 
for no other than myself. 

“Did you observe that young man :” continued he, kindly. 

“Why—I—yes; but why do you ask if I noticed or even saw 
a person whom I had never seen before—a perfect stranger in a 
crowd ?” 

“ Because [I thought you did see him, and he saw you.” 

“ Well, my dearest uncle, | think I did observe such a young 
man as you have described.” 

* And are you acquainted with that young man?” 

* No, unele.” 

“And Lam to believe, you never saw him before ?” 

“Yes. No, L never saw him before yesterday.” 

“ Where -—at N— H—?” 

“Yes, uncle, [ believe he is a member of ” 

“And you know no more respecting him ?”? 

“ Nothing.” 

“Well, my best Sophia, you well know [am never inquisitive 
I do not think I ever saw that young gentleman before. I should 
not have mentioned him, had [ not thought he closely watched 
us, or you at least. And besides, when we came away from the 
Eastern boat, he stood looking after us until we were out of sight. 
Though I cannot say that I ever saw him before, I think the cast 
of his features is familiar to me. J somehow feel a strange and 
uncommon interest in the young man.” 

“Indeed! Why, uncle, I too thought—I observed” — 

“You thought? but what did you observe, dear Sophia?” sud- 
denly interrupted her companion. 

“ Why, I believe I remember to have seen some one that looked 
somewhat—that somewhat resembled—but, that is, it must have 
been some time—a long time ago—a great while.” 

My feelings as I heard this strange dialogue can better be ima- 
gined than told—myself the subject of it, and one of the collo- 
quists, the reader need not be informed, was the stranger lady. 
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Though the mystery was by no means explained, but rather in- 
creased, yet | now knew I had been observed by each of them, 
and that in the heart of one, I had, I knew not how or why, ex- 
cited an interest ; an interest too, which I could not but confess to 
myself | was, by some unaccountable influence, compelled to 
reciprocate. Again I thought of my dream—the sunny hill, and 
the cool shade—and then, Sophia! To me ‘twas not a strange 
name. Yes, Sophia! Again was [ borne back into the past. 
Had the time been one fit for fancy to plume her wings, mine 
would have flown with me into many endless reveries; but this 
was no place for waking dreams. I had been their involuntary 
auditor. ‘They were only a little distance from me, and every 
moment I feared discovery. They however did not observe me, 
and went below soon after. We were now ascending the river at 
a rapid rate, and as my destined landing place was Catskill, | had 
determined to remain on deck. It was now grown late into the 
hight, and we were near that place. The evening had been 
rather dark, but now the moon rising all fair and pale, began 
to shed her silver beams over the shining water. All was still. 
‘The passengers were in their berths, and, save ever and anon the 
bell and ery of the servant in awaking them for their several des- 
tinations, there reigned around the silence of midnight. Again 
was heard the shrill ery, 

“ Passengers for Catskill! Catskill baggage! Catskill baggage!” 
and once more all was bustle. ‘The boat now rapidly approached 
the wharf. 

Heavens! there wasacollapse!! Louder was that report than 
a peal of the heaviest artillery. [ cannot describe what followed. 
The passengers male and female were rushing from the cabins, 
shrieking and rending the air with theirecries. Amid the general 
confusion there suddenly arose a louder ery—a shriek and a shout 
of “a lady overboard! a lady overboard!’ “ Where: where ?” 
cried I. At this instant [ beheld standing in the crowd, with his 
hands upraised in agony, the same grey-headed man before de- 
scribed. 

“There, there!’ wildly shricked the old man. I saw her 
struggling with the waves. I plunged in to her rescue! Bavy 
not my feelings, though enviable they were, for proud TI felt as I 
butleted those ‘proud waves’ bearing my precious burden, 

"T'was the stranger lady. I had the greatest ditliculty at first 
in hindering her from embarrassing my etlorts to save her, while 
I had to wrestle against a strong tide. She was soon exhausted 
in struggling with the waves and lay a lifeless thing on the water. 
At length I succeeded in reaching the shore with her, and though 
nearly exhausted myself, had not a thought except for her safety, 
I could perceive no signs of life, but felt sure that as she had 
been only a few moments in the water, the vital spark must yet 
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remain. I clasped her frail form and drew her to my bosom. [| 
warmed her cold fingers in mine. Ina moment she breathed. 
Closer I drew her to my bosom, and felt her breath on my cheek. 
She opened her eyes—those same large, lustrous eyes, not any 
the less lovely because those long, dark eye-lashes now hung 
drooping over them. ® ° ° * * 
. * * * . * . * 

Strange as it may seem no other one had been injured. Through 
the now bright moonlight, objects could easily be discerned, and 
my sticcess in rescuing her was witnessed and hailed with much 
joy by allon board. When the accident took place the boat was 
near the shore, and afterwards had been easily brought up. Among 
the first to rush to my assistance was the venerable old man. We 
bore her in our arms to the nearest hotel. ‘There her companion 
lavished upon me a thousand thanks, and invoked on me a thou- 
sand blessings. He informed me that this was also his place of 
destination. He “ was on his way to the ‘Mountain House’ with 
his niece, and would proceed thither as soon as she recovered from 
the effects of her accident. Had once lived in this vicinity, 
"T'was pleasant to visit the scenes of one’s childhood. There 
was a melancholy consolation in so doing—besides Sophia wished 
to see the place of her nativity.” At his request for my address 
[ gave him my eard, and finding I could be of no more assist- 
ance, bade him farewell. [I took a coach for the village, one mile 
from the river. 

It may be that it has never been the good fortune of the reader 
to have beheld the proud and glorious Catskills, and on them to 
inhale a purer atmosphere than it is the lot of most mortals to 
breathe. I remembered them well, but for many years I had not 
seen those proud, old mountains. In the tide and rush of emigra- 
tion which beareth towards the setting sun, I had in my boyhood 
been jostled away to the famous and intangible “far west.” “ Al! 
yes,” thought [, as | threw myself back into the carriage which 
was toconvey me to the village, “yes, there is a sort of melancholy 
consolation aud satisfaction in visiting the scenes of one’s child- 
hood—a satisfaction almost suflicient to compensate for a long 
banishment therefrom, and which no one can feel save he alone 
who has been many days absent from this lovely and endearing 
spot.” TL also “ had once lived in this vicinity.” I too as well as 
Sophia, “wished to see the place of my nativity.” Ah! So- 
phia! In that name there was to me a mystic meaning. Sophia, 
too, was as it seemed born here, and had also gazed upon these 
old mountains. Suddenly a new thought like a ray of light 
flashed into my mind. “What! could she be Sophia E——? 
and she that ‘little Sophia,’ the ideal of that long dream become 
now a grown up woman? And that Sophia the Stranger Lady ?” 
Thus doubting and conjecturing I arrived at the Mansion House, 
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where soon after I received by a messenger the following com- 
munication, 
B——’s Hore. 


My very kind sir—I cannot refrain from taking this first op- 
portunity to express to you my deep gratitude for the timely as- 
sistance you rendered my dear niece in that moment of such im- 
minent danger. Had it not been for your exertions she must 
have perished. For this great kindness accept from me my most 
hearty thanks. ‘That you might be able to appreciate my grati- 
tude you would need to know how dear to me is the being you 
have saved. Sophia earnestly joins me in this, as she considers 
you the preserver of her life. She has nearly recovered from 
her fright and injury, which last was very slight. We go to the 
Mountain House immediately. 

Dear Sir. Could it be convenient fur you to join us there ? 
Nothing will afford more happiness to us than the acquaintance 
of one to Whom we are under such obligations. 


Very truly yours, H. A. K—— 


Reader! It is left entirely to thine own sense of propriety 
whether IT shall inform thee or no in my next that [ accepted this 
kind invitation, and am now no longer able to speak of Sophia 
» as “the Stranger Lady.” It is also left to thine own ima- 
gination to fill up and carry out the reward I did enjoy if I did 
go, or I might have enjoyed if I had gone. . 


TEARS. 


Wiese’ er the troubl d heart is bleeding, 
And strives in vain to find repose, 

Then springs the tear for pity pleading, 
And then its soothing balm bestows. 

»! deep indeed that burning anguish 

Which will not lend the eye a tear, 

Which bids the heart to pine and languish, 
With not one tender drop to cheer. 


. 
Let splendid pageants gloom with mourning 


‘To tell the world when greatness dics; 
Let sculptur'd marble, death adorning, 
Shine o'er the grave where greatness lies : 
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But purer far that fond affection 
Which lingers weeping at the tomb ; 
W hose tears, true tokens of affliction, 
Bedew the flow'rets there that bloom. 


When pity points to sorrow weeping 
And melts the heart to kindred woe ; 

When sadness o'er the soul is creeping 
At pain which other bosoms know : 

©! then what floods of kindly feeling 
Within that little orb appear! 

©! then what messenger is stealing 
From pity’s fountain but the tear! 


er ee - 
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Tn best tongue that can spread the fame of public transactions, 
is the impartial one of history, and the fairest verdict to determine 
their moral bearing, must be afforded by posterity. Candor lives 
with difliculty, in the atmosphere of passion, nor is self-interest 
often worthy to hold the balance of justice. A few years ago, 
the American Revolution was another name for rebellion; the 
present generation throughout the world regards it, not only as a 
successtul, but virtuous effort for liberty. Such a direct change 
has the expiration of a few years wrought upon public opinion, 
with respect to the motives of our ancestors. ‘The high princi- 
ples that actuated their resistance, have already met with due 
reverence, and can never lose the estimation which they now 
hold. Whatever could have nurtured such fondness for freedom, 
whatever inspired the courage to seek liberty by a trial of the 
sword,—certain it is, that they were sincere men, and felt as they 
acted. In maturity of purpose, and steadiness of execution the 
sons of Sparta could lay no claims to rivalship; and in the depth 
of their policy, or the penetration of their plans, the democracy 
of ancient times seems almost lost. Men arose as if by instinet, 
to the highest political knowledge, and without the practice of 
soldiers, evinced the effectual skill of veterans. ‘They were firin 
and exalted as the patriarchs of old, and it is good that we, their 
sons, should strictly guard our heritage, and deeply cherish their 
memory. If the purity of that government, which was instituted 
and established by their wisdom, is worthy of exclusive preserva- 
tion, it ought to be cherished by a deep reverence for their vene- 
rable characters. When respect for them has perished, a regard 
for their works will perish also. In order to keep this sentiment 
alive, they must be revered individually ; for, as in religion, the 
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«symbols of a Deity are needful to fan a flame of devotion, so here, 
the mind needs to dwell upon particular characters, if it would 
ave a sure warrant of true, and active patriotism. Such being 
the case, it is useless to dwell on the hecessity of keeping every 
parteker in that important enterprise constantly in view ; the dan- 
ver as Well as ingratitude of neglect, must be obvious to every 
rational and reflecting mind. We do not deny that much pains 
have been taken to transmit the names of those honored men, 
both by means of anecdote and authentic biography. But to 
assert that a just quota of commendation has been bestowed upon 
ll, that no one has been unjustly neglected, would be to suppose 
a perfection of judgment, which history in the brief space of halt 
a century could scareely attain. 

Such we believe to hh; ive been the misfortune of C apt. Nathan 
Hale. He was a son of Connecticut, born in’ South Coventry 
on the 6th of June, 1755; a child of pious parents, and favored 
with careful instruction. Gifted with a high order of intelleet, 
he was a scholar from choice, and parental assistance encouraged 
his young efforts by the advantages of a college education. Hav- 
ing made himself a thorough proficient in the discipline of those 
early times, having matured his understanding in the search of 
scicnee, and exalted his mind with the richness and refinement 
of classic learning, he graduated at Yale College in the year 1773, 
with the highest reputation as a scholar and aman, A votary of 
truth aud a hearty lover of humanity, he had fixed upon the min- 
istry as affording a field of labor most accordant with his wishes, 
and best fitted for the employment of his enlightened mind. 
His prospects of eminent success were bright and inviting ; an 
admiring ecirele of friends and acquaintances looked to him with 
expectation as the future advocate of truth, and the stable sup- 
porter of religious principle. But the completion of their hopes 
Was prevented by a sudden change of circumstances. News of 
the battle of Lexington gave another turn to his pursuits; it was 
the voice of his struggling country ; and he left the labors of the 
pulpit for the less congenial toils of the camp. The true patriot 
has no will but duty, no inclination, but that of his country ;— 
such a patriot was Hale. 

Before reaching the early age of twenty-one, he accepted the 
commission of captain under Col. Knowlton of Ashford. ‘Though 
lis career as a soldier was short, the sequel will amply demon- 
Strate that it was honorable. Among the other distresses of ‘76, 
a scarcity of provisions was not the least alarming ; the Ameri- 
cans were compelled to contend not only with the dangers of war, 
but with the wasting evils of poverty. Such was the sad state of 
our affairs, while the two armies were in preparation for that fatal 
action on the 27th of August, a day which cost the cause of lib- 
erty many of her most ardent defenders. 
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News now reached the American camp, that an English sloop 
filled with supplies had entered the East River, and was lying at 
anchor under the protection of a ship of war of ninety guns. 
Capt. Hale conceived the bold project of capturing this sloop to 
supply the wants of his suffering brothers. Having communica- 
ted to those under his command the plan which he had devised, 
and the spirit that prompted the enterprise, they expressed their 
readiness to second his views. In the stillness of the night they 
embarked in a little boat, and, passing silently over the water, 
screened themselves in the shadow of a projecting point, near to 
the object of pursuit. When the light of the moon was with- 
drawn, and the unsuspecting enemy were buried in slumber, they 
suddenly darted from their concealment, boarded the sloop, sword 
in hand, and, having confined the British sailors in the hold, 
speedily returned again to the city with their valuable prize. ‘To 
have seen this young commander sailing back under the colors 
of the enemy, must have been a sight well calculated to revive 
the sinking spirits of the Americans; «nd we need not wonder 
that three hearty cheers welcomed his landing. ‘The food and 
clothing which were the result of his nightly excursion were 
quickly and justly distributed among the famishing soldiers, and 
the satisfaction of Hale was no doubt a rich compensation for the 
hazard of the undertaking. 

Had this been his only worthy deed, it must have given his 
name a deserved title to immortality. But the latest act of his 
life cannot fail to give him an undisputed rank among the noblest 
of those who resigned their breath for the liberty of succeeding 
generations. In the summer of 1776, a landing was effected by 
the enemy on Long Island, with a force far superior in number 
and discipline to the American soldiers. General Washington 
had been compelled to withdraw from the island and retire to 
New York, which movement took place on the morning of the 
30th of August. It is needless to say with what skill it was ef- 
fected, since it is known to the whole world. Hale was present, 
and assisted our Commander-in-Chief with his accustomed read- 
iness and sagacity. Never was a period of such vital importance 
to America and the world of republics as this. Congress had just 
sent forth that heretical declaration so odious to tyranny, and the 
support or failure of it was entrusted to the wisdom and valor of 
Washington and his fellow patriots. The strength of the enemy 
was entirely unknown to our army, and without suitable informa- 
tion, no measures could be taken for opposition, nor was there any 
hope of security. At this crisis of danger, a council of oflicers 
was called, and it was determined to send one of adequate talents 
and courage into the camp of the enemy, to examine their forces 
and their probable design. The duty of selection devolved on 
Col. Knowlton. He subinitted the proposition to the young ofli- 
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cers, but not a single individual was found except Hale, who 
dared to undertake the hazardous ente rprise. W ashington, who 
was well aware of his abilities, gave directions to the generous 
youth in person. His learning and polished manners seemed to 
re commend him above all others to the confidence of his General. 
It was in vain that his many friends, who foresaw the fatal con- 
sequences of the undertaking, endeavored to dissuade. He felt 
the pure fire of liberty within him; he saw her star alone in the 
horizon of his hopes, and, like the shepherds of Bethlehem, he 
was ready to follow it. It was enough for him to know that the 
exposure of his life was essential to freedom. ‘The man, who 
most of all urged him to disregard the wishes ot his commander, 
was Capt. William Hull, the same man whose cowardice or 
treachery was subsequently shown in that shameful surrender of 
the American army at Detroit. “ Death,” said he, “ will be the 
sure reward of discovery.” “A soldier,’ was the unshaken re- 
reply, “should walk in the path of duty, though it be the path 
of death; the safety of my country calls for my service, and it is 
her due—I may not tarry to calculate the chances of danger.” 
This dastard, had he not been already perverted, might have 
drawn from such patriotism a better moral than his future lite 
evinces. This was the first true development of the man, 

In accordance with his instructions, our youthful hero passed 
over to the island, examined with the eye of a soldier the lines, 
discipline, and contemplated movements of the enemy. W ith 
all the desired information he had reached the water's edge, and 
was about to embark for his return, when he was recognized and 
betrayed bya relative. Nothing rendered the revolutionary strug- 
gle more bitter, than that fierce enmity which raged between 
those of kindred blood ; by this, families were severed, and “a 
man’s foes were those of his own household.” Such was the 
- lancholy fortune of Capt. Hale. A distant relation, who had 
been laid under the deepest obligations to him im early life, was 
the shameful cause of his death. He was immedi: utely brought 
before Sir William Howe, who, without even the formalities of a 
trial, ordered him to be executed asa spy upon the gibbet. This 
base, unmilitary order, was carried into effect in the most igno- 
inious manner, by the hand of a refugee. His traitorous kins- 
man may well meet the hearty execration of every American ; 
and we believe none could withhold his assent to those strong 
lines of Moore : 


“ Oh for a tongue to curse the slave, 
W hose treason, like a deadly blight, 
Comes o'er the councils of the brave, 
And blasts them in theig hour of might! 
May life's unblessed cup, for him, 
Be drugg'd with treacheries to the brim.’ 
44 
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Thus perished a noble youth as ever resigned life for liberty, 
with the solitary regret “that he had but one life to lose for his 
country.’ The sacred volume had ever been the guide of his 
youth, and by it he had moulded his character. On the evening 
previous to his execution, he requested the attendance of a cler- 
gyman, but was refused ; he begged a copy of the Bible to con- 
sole him in the hour of death, but even this was denied him. 
The farewell letters that he wrote to his beloved mother were 
meanly committed to the flames; with this alledged reason to 
palliate their guilt, “that the enemy should never know with 
what firmness a rebel could die.” 

The fortunes of Capt. Hale and Major Andre have been justly 
considered as analogous ; both were young, both accomplished, 
and each fell in accordance with the laws of nations—the one for 
the dearest rights of man, the other for military fame. Yet how 
diflerent the circumstances of their execution, and how unlike, 
the regard that has been paid to their memory! Andre was tried 
before officers of rank and character, over whom the generous 
Greene presided ; even Washington wept at his untimely fate, 
and after every sympathy and kindness that rigid justice could 
allow, his letters were transmitted as sacred relics to his friends. 
But Hale was hurried away without a trial, without sympathy. 
The ashes of the Briton were restored to the land of his birth, 
placed with those of the great and brave, and a costly monument 
now points posterity to his name. No monument proclaims the 
spot where our hero lies ; his memory is all that remains. 

As sons of Yale, children of the same mother, the name of this 
devoted patriot should be dear to us. In this fair retreat of learn- 
ing, he trod the steep path of science ; here he formed his taste 
after the pure models of antiquity ; and here, perhaps, from these 
classic pages, which we peruse, he caught the first spirit of lib- 
erty. These walls have responded an echo to his voice, and 
these spreading elms lent hima shade. It is ours to cherish a 
like spirit by bearing his deeds in memory. 


Yes! thou wert Freedom's proudest son; While the broad billows heave their 
The boldest of her manly few— | weight 


Whiose heart beat on, as it begun, Against the isle that guards thy clay, 


Our country shall bewail the fate, 
That snatch'd her rising hopes away. 
There sleeps not in her faithful breast, 


In calm assurance, firmly true : 
Thy country may not boast a name 
More worthy an immortal fume. 


One who deserves more honored rest. 
No willow hangs its leafy shade, 


In weeping sorrow o'er the spot | Thine was the heart that could not cool, 
Where thy insulted dust was laid— Or shrink from terror's frowning brow ; 

Yet thou shalt never be forgot ; Too deeply taught in Freedom's school, 
For if the bosom has a shrine, It might not meanly waver now 
Sacred to virtue—it is thine. Devotion had no wish to flee, 


‘Nor was death terrible to thee. 
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But shall the marble’s chiseled pride oe ye not brothers—young and high, 
Proclaim to ages yet to be, Both martyrs of a glorious crime ’ 
How nobly gallant Andre died— i one could meet no tearful eye, 


And nota stone to speak of thee ? 


Though falling in his native clime— 
Ile fell in glory’s high career ; | The stranger on a foreign shore, 
Doth'freedom less deserve a tear? | Found foes to pity and deplore. 





THE BIRTH OF THE LYRE. 


Upon the authority of the “ Pictorihus poétisque, &-."" the anthor has ventured 
to deviate from the legend of the lyre'’s discovery, as chronicled in Homer's Hymn 
to Mercury, (V. 47—55,) so far as to substitute a more fanciful one. 


Mors is glancing o'er crag and dale, 

Chasing the beams of the moonlight pale ; 

The dew exhales in a fragrant mist 

From the lips of the flowers by its warm rays kissed, 
And bright-hued birds from the soaring wing 

The radiant drops of its moisture fling ; 

Air is filled with sof melodies 

Floatingly borne on the fitful breeze : 

The leaflet’s light rustle, the stream's low fall, 
And the sounds of life that are musical 

From the carol clear of the joyous bird 

To the hum of the insect, faintly heard. 

Earth is gemmed by flowery eyes 

Staining its emerald vest with dies 

Bright and varied as those that glow 

Where amiles amid tears the iris bow ; 

The light of the sun, as he floats on high, 

Piercing the forest canopy 

Checkers the landseape of lawn and glade 

With golden glimpses, and spots of shade 

So graceful and tranquil the sylvan scene 

You might deem it the home of the huntress queen ; 
In truth, the picture new « harms could gain 

From the presence of nought but her woodland train 


From out yon grove a rustling grows 
Like the swaying back of parted boughs, 
A light step presses the herbage green, 
And from the copse’s verdant screen 

A form advances, of godlike mien. 
Unfading youth in his features glows : 
Beauty its glory around him throws ; 
From the curls that cluster about his head 
Two downy wings their pinions spread. 
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Two wings, from the ancle's turn, unfold 
Their plumage tinted with purple and gold ; 
And by these signs to men ‘tis given 

To know the messenger of heaven. 


A rill that from a hidden source 

Steals down the glen its winding course, 
Checked by a moss-grown rock in its tide, 
Changes its bed to a basin wide. 

Pure sparkling sand the bottom paves, 
Soft, grassy banks restrain the waves ; 
And a laure! grove with its starry flowers 
Rears on the brink its mazy bowers. 


Beneath the shade as Hermes bends 

A rosy shower of buds descends ; 

And as the turfhis form receives, 

Gently and coolingly wave the leaves. 

But little he heeded the turf’s soft ease, 

Odors, or blossoms, or balmy breeze ; 

For deep and sad were the thoughts of his breast, 
And his wakened passions refused hita rest. 

His thoughts were of Issa, the sylph of the wood, 
Whom long he had sought, though still vainly he sued , 
Of her fawn-like form, and her step as light, 
And the beam of her eye, divinely bright, 

And her long, rich tresses, dark as night ; 

Of her fear and flight, when first he told 

His ardent love, in words as bold; 

How, when the nymph to list would deign, 

The music of his voice was vain; 

And honied words, and studied art, 

Had nought availed to touch her heart, 

Till, as he mused upon his care, 

He half was tempted to despair. 


Just then through air, there seemed to float 
A passing sweet, yet strange, wild note : 
Again !—he started at the tone, 
Unlike aught else his ear had known; 
And yet again that strange sound thrills, 
With wilder power, and deeper swell, 
Rising and growing, till it fills 
All air with its harmonious spell; 
Then, with a tremulous, dying strain 
It faintly fades into silence again, 
As clear and sweet, but more thrillingly low 
Than the sound of Apollo's silver bow." 





* devi Ob xhayy)) yéver’ dgyvgedovo Broio.—Il. (passim). 
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There is a spot in that laurel bower 
Where the sunbeams fall in a golden shower, 
And through the clusters of blossoms pale 
Sweeps the free current of the gale. 

Full in the path ofthe zephyr's sighs 

The stony shell of a tortoise lies :* 

Time, and the touches of decay 

Have mouldered the softer parts away ; 
But the rigid chords of the sinews still 
Are tightly strained o'er the hollow shell ; 
And the air, as it vibrates o'er the strings 
Bears their rich tones upon its wings. 


Soon as the trembling notes expire, 

The god, transported, grasps the lyre, 

And lightly bounding down the glade, 

Speeds him to Issa, scornful maid. 

Tired of the chase, the nymph reclines 

Beneath the shade of tendrilled vines, 

Where the soft southwest, from its pinions flings 
The perfume of all odorous things 

Hermes bends his plumed head, 

Veils his eves as if in dread, 

Sinks to earth upon his knee, 

At her side, adoringly 

Places so the mottled shell 

That the zephyr's fitful swell 

Freely o'er the chords may thrill. 

' 


It comes! it passes !—wild music rings 


At its flying touch, from the quivering strings. 
. * 7 . . ° 


The nymph, enchanted, heard the wind-notes wild 
To Hermes murmured, ‘1 am thine'’—and smiled 
The god, transported, clasped her to his breast, 
And owned his sorrows soothed, his labors blest 


TRUTH THE AIM OF AN AUTHOR. 


Tere is a very striking contrast between our writers of the 
present day, and those great authors who shone during the last 
two or three centuries. While we have been advancing in gen- 
eral knowledge, and in the various departments of science, we 
seem to have lost that literary genius and taste which so distin- 
guished our ancestors. Our writers are wanting in that honest 


* Abogylvow zehorys.—Hymn to Merc. 
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good sense, that simple, and natural feeling, that royal might of 
intellect, which singly, or united, we almost always see in the 
standard writers of our literature. ‘There is less of the free soul, 
and the strong reason, now, than there used to be. 

When men first began to compose, their feelings were wild, 
and unchained as the mountain wind. Hence it is, that we al- 
ways find the earliest literature of every original nation, marked 
by asublime beauty, and by a disregard of the petty rules of civ- 
ilized imbecility. But when society has become more closely 
bound together, and men’s intellects have become whetted and pol- 
ished by continual contact ; when the knowledge of the world, and 
what is in it and around it is extended, the literature is changed. 
We then have an era, marked by the union of the energy, and, 
now chastened, boldness of earlier years, with the industry, ac- 
tivity, and acuteness, of a later, and more elegant age. During 
such a period, did Milton and Shakspeare write. It was a day of 
transition in the national mind, which was wakened and strength- 
ened by a stirring and sturdy conflict. 

The times with us are different. Many of the present day 
seem to write and speak, merely for the sake of doing so, because 
it is the fashion, or because they think thereby to gain reputa- 
tion or wealth. Indeed, which way soever we turn, whether to 
the discussions in the public journals, to the speeches in Con- 
gress, or in our various popular assemblies, we cannot fail to be 
struck with the almost universal want of a sincere, and strong 
love of truth. ‘T'o this cause can be traced, | think, the worst 
faults of our writers. 

Kor, in the first place, it is very clearly seen in the unmeaning 
length and artificial, tinsel style of many of their productions. 

He who intelligently esteems, and ardently seeks for truth, 
conscious of how much there is to be found and presented to the 
world, prizes time too highly to be willing to stop and sport with 
his readers, or to astound and petrify them with his erudition and 
eloquence. He has something to tell, and it is told. He hasa 
mark to hit, and plants his bullet there; while others less wise 
and more ambitious, scatter their small shot round about it, in 
noisy but innocent confusion. He has sought for clear and defi- 
nite ideas, and has got them. ‘They occupy a definite space, and 
have a pereeptible weight and meaning. 

The lack of this principle appears, likewise, in that great want 
of moderation and modesty which our writers so often show. 
There is almost always a sort of humility, or at least a charity of 
opinion, discernable in the writings of those whose ain it is to 
find and unfold the truth. They are men who comprehend 
themselves so well, their own liability to err, and the difficulties, 
so numerous, in their way, that they are willing to weigh with 
frankness and care, the opinions of others.- They never seem to 
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take it for granted, that reason and wisdom dwell with them 
alone, or that their Maker has gifted them with the sole power ot 
jiduing, and the sole right to dictate and decide what is expe- 
dient or just. "There may be warmth of feeling without passion. 
‘The subject often requires it, and no man of good feelings and 
henevolent purpose, can restran it. But the advice of Bolimng- 
broke is good: “ Write as you live, without passion: and build 
your reputation, as you build your happiness, on the foundations 
of truth.” 

‘The mass of light literature that is so eagerly sought for, and 
consumed at the present day, speaks sadly tor the taste that is 
abroad in the country. "The mind that can take delight in read- | 
ing, and meditating on works of this stamp, can have little real 
relish for truth, and, it is to be feared, is but poorly able to com- 
prehend or to find it. For these outrage all truth; and he who 


can see and feel this ts at once disgusted. For the same reason 


that he loves Shakspeare and Milton, and can linger with adimi- 
ration on their pages; that he delights to © live along their lines, 

and luxuriate over the beauty, and strength of their language, the 
deep sublimity of their conceptions, and the true characters they 
have drawn; for this reason, does he put away in displeasure and 
sorrow, such superlative farces on human nature. And yet, these 
devourers of love, and daggers, and nonsense, imagine that they 


are studying “style,” or searching out the “secret springs of ac- 
tion,” or cultivating the © finer feelings,” and would tain have oth- 
ers believe it too. But the truth is, that there are few things that 
so belittle the soul as the reading of such works. If they displayed 
any of that high, native romance of feeling, so nehly eloquent im 
the great English poetess ; any of the intellect of De Stael, or of 
that consummate knowledge of men which has so distinguished 
Sir Walter Scott, the case would be different. As they are, their 
latural tendency is to beget a puling sentiment, and sickly taste, 
Wholly unw orthy of aman and a scholar. 

This age has been well named by Carlyle, a mechanical age. 
Men do, in reality, think, speak, and write, as parts of machines, 
Inoving together, and dependant on each other; and yet, obey in 
so doing, uo fixed laws, but change with the changing rules of pop- 
ular custom. ‘They have at last become so civilized, that their 
souls have lost much of their own native and guiding power. 
‘They are cramped and bound tight about by the stuf restraints 
ot an arbitrary fashion. lest they should breathe deeply and full, 
of the free air, and grow up to a perfect stature and natural pro- 
portion. ‘The barbarian speaks as he feels; our etvi/ized man, as 
it is the fashion to feel. ‘The former may be at one extreme, but 
the latter is surely at the worse. If it is customary to be unable 
to comprehend a certain author—he is darker and more obscure 
than the realms of chaos and old night. Lf a certain class of men 
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have begun to prate extravagantly on any subject—at once a 
thousand ears catch the strain, and a thousand tongues thunder 
the silly paradoxes over the wide country. Calm eyed, and calm 
voiced men are few. Our writers receiving their impulse, not 
from an original, ever active force within, but from the mad mo- 
mentum of a power without and around, assume language and 
sentiments that do not properly beloug to them. Or at least, they 
do not write out in the simplicity of their hearts, their own indi- 
vidual, spontaneous feelings, their own original, and calmly diges- 
ted ideas. Hence, it is plain must proceed much that is artificial 
and sometimes ridiculous. As in daily life, those who act out 
their own real candid selves, are seldom or never the objects of 
sport, so is it in writing. He who writes because his honest, 
strong convictions force him, is not often foolish or contemptible. 

1 wish to add a few words on the necessity of always seeking 
the truth in our investigations, in all its extent and exactness, if 
we would judge aright, and wish to enjoy the quiet fixedness of 
certainty. 

Moral truth, the most important of all, does not, like mathe- 
matical, force itself upon us. ‘he reason probably is, that our 
perception of the axioms and postulates of morality is slow, dull, 
and oftentimes false. Here lies the great difficulty. There is 
danger lest this mental sense be injured so that it deceive, or fail 
us; for much is required of it. ‘There are many positions in 
which objects must be seen, and the inward eye must be able 
to recognize them; there are ditferent mediums through which 
the light must pass,—the eye must compensate for refraction, 
and false coloring,—and lastly, the organ itself is exceedingly 
delicate, and by careless using, the nice lenses are easily turned 
awry, or so fixed in one position, that they can no longer adapt 
themselves to the ever changing situations in which they are 
called upon to judge of complex and difficult objects. We may 
not tamper with our minds. ‘They are sutliciently erring, of ne- 
cessity, and too much care cannot be taken to keep them in the 
right course. The river has once broken its bounds, and though 
its channel be the straightest, and deepest, and its embankments 
high and strong, there is always some place of weakness—some 
small stream still flowing from a gap but partly filled. Be watch- 
ful and busy, or it will open a way for the whole body of waters ; 
they will be poured out on the plain,—their strength divided, and 
their purity lost. 

With our best endeavors to reach the truth, we sometimes err ; 
and the more careless we are, the oftener do we wander. He who, 
for any reason, accustoms himself to write against the opinion 
his honest convictions approve, will, sooner or later, find his per- 
ception of truth less quick, and nice. ‘The order and symmetry 
of his mind is broken up. His habits of thinking become weak and 
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loose ; the exact reverse of that close and compact investigation, 
which alone ts sure to guide aright. He learns to seek for argzu- 
ments in place of truth, and is ever apprehensive lest the next 
will overturn all that he has found before. ‘There clings about 
him continually a shackling fear, nay, almost a consciousness that 
he has foolishly blundered, which gives rise either to a wavering 
timidity, or a determined and unmanly obstinacy. Like the 
stream, his strength is divided, and he wanders blindly on, till 
lost in the pestilent marshes of error. 

Livery writer ought, therefore, to make it an unchanging prin- 
ciple of action, to seek the exact truth in the case of each par- 
ticular subject that comes before him, and having found it, to un- 
fold it. He will then enjoy a quiet, unassuming self respect, 
and command the confidence and approval of his fellow men. 
He will escape all those contemptible faults of style, which are 
the constant marks of a narrow mind, ora narrow soul ; and will 
often, too, show a strength, and self-sustaining loftiness of con- 
ception, Which will disarm the eritic, and oblige him to stop and 
confess that he has to do witha man. Such an one, he who has 
this sure consciousness of right, who ean feel his vigorous heart 
at each stroke beat honest blood throughout his frame, alone can 
walk erect and secure amid friends and foes, through prosperity 
and adversity. Solicitous for the cause of truth alone, he will 
see with gladness his own errors uncovered, their ill tendency 
arrested, and will feel no anxiety lest his works and name should 
not descend to posterity ; convinced that if they deserve it, they 
will be immortal,—willing that if unworthy, they should die, 
Such is the spirit our countrymen need. It is that which the 
createst and best of men have almost always possessed in a high 
degree. ‘Thus has it been in Greece, in England, and in Amer- 
ica—with Socrates, with Milton, Newton, Washington, and 
Hranklin. It must be so of necessity ; for in the one case—the 
great man is able to compass at a view so large a portion of all 
truth, to see so clearly the beauty and symmetry of those different 
parts of the one universe, which are open to his sight, that it 
would be an outrage on the very laws of his being, it would be 
coing contrary to his own nature, to have a ditlerent aim, ora 
stronger desire. In the case of the good man, from the very fact 
that he is good, he loves the truth as he loves his God, and seeks 
to know and follow it as he seeks to know and obey his Maker. 

By learning from the example that either of these sets us, our 
countrymen (and we with them) may avoid the worst faults of 
bad writers, and reach some of the high excellencies of those 
whose works are a lasting blessing, and an unfading honor to 
their native land. 
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THE GRAVES OF THE REGICIDES, 


In the rear of the Center Church, in New Haven, are three graves which have long excited inter. 
est. from the tradition that they contain the ashes of Whalley, Gofle, and Dixwell, the Regicides 
The very minute inquiries, instituted by President Stiles into the last history of these ilustri 
ous exiles, render it highly probable that Goffe and Whalley, were first interred in Hadley, and 
that. for fear of outrage, their remains were secretly transterred to New Haven, and laid by the 
aide of Dixwell, who is known to have been buried beneath the stone which bears his name 
The mysterious characters, chiseled upon the now misshapen and rugged monuments, are but 
tokens of the fear expressed by Dixawell on his death bed, “that his enemies might dishonor 
his ashes.” 


Ou! move with noiseless tread ; (A guard of steel-clad men 

Wake not the peaceful dead, Back to his grated den 
Who slumber near! Their monarch led. 

Earth hath no nobler dust, 

Committed to her trust, Soon, the brief respite past, 
Than moulders here. | There came upon the blast 

A sullen knell : 

No marble lends its aid, _It loosed that captive'’s chain, 

Nor cypress bends to shade And led him forth again 
Their narrow home ; From his damp cell. 


Yet, where these ashes sleep, 


In distant times to weep Close hanging on his path, 


Shall pilgrims come. A nation in its wrath 
For vengeance cries. 
Once these with princes shone, An hour—the scene is o'er— 
And girt a monarch’'s throne, Low welt'ring in his gore 
Its pride and power: A monarch lies! 





Among the true, the brave, 
Where hostile banners wave, 
They led the flower. 


| Years past—an exile came, 

| His father’s throne to claim : 
That once restored— 

| His long imprisoned ire, 

O'er those who slew his sire 


In fury poured. 


One morn, in solemn state, 
A lordly council sate ; 
Its king was there. 
No jeweled lustre now 
Adorns his regal brow, 
Dark with despair, 


Some on the scaffold bowed, 
As watched the gaping crowd 
Their parting breath : 





And deeper grew that gloom, Some dragged the clanking chain 
As his reverseless doow Till madness fired the brain— 
Was read aloud : A living death. 
And wild his fierce eye rolled, 
But met a glance as cold Three crossed the ocean wave, 
From that stern crowd. ~ find at least a grave, 
| On Freedom's shore : 
Along the vaulted aisle | The bloodhounds fast behind, 
Forth from that stately pile Swift as the viewless wind 
With measured tread, | Our land explore. 
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From erag to crag they fly— It is over—the toilsome strife ; 
Their roof the open sky— The long struggle to rescue life 
Their couch the stone | Is forever o'er 
A damp and dismal cave, The strict search for the outlawed men, 
A skiff upon the wave, Through the wild and the silent glen, 
Is theirs alone. | Shall be known no more. 


They are waked at the midnight hour (They who sought them across the wave 


To retreat from the arm of power, Long have slept in the narrow grave— 


| 


Or remain to die: They have ceased to hate , 


They are warned as they kneel in prayer And the son who regained the crown, 
To escape to the mountain air, He hath laid it forever down, 
By the foe's fierce cry. And resigned his state. 
It was whispered that holy men Yet betray not the sacred trust, 
Bed access to these outlows' den Lest some outrage insult their dust, 


| j r “i) _ in’s 
And imparted aid | From forgotten f 


For, o'erhung by this te mpl s shade, 


That concealed by the laurel's bloom 
: ‘ | Are the bones of the exiles laid, 
Was a stone, ‘mid the forest gloom, 
Se In their last repose. 
Where their food was laid. 


Fare thee well! yet with noiseless tread, 


It was thus for a score of years— Bost thon ctestie the weary dead 


Phe lone prey of relentless fears— From his tranquil rest 


That they lingered on; It was long ere they shelter found— 


Till old age laid his wasting hand 


Let them sleep ‘neath the grassy mound 
On the brows of the exiled band, 


Never more opprest. 
And the conquest won, oe 
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Jepepian Bircnw was a genuine Yankee. In him existed all 
that frankness, nobleness of spirit and humor, which are charac- 
teristic of this class of people. ‘That he was full of the latter, 
even to overflowing, needed no other evidence than the constant 
winking of his right eye, and a convulsive twitching of the left 
corner of his mouth, which habits, it is said, he contracted while 
an infant, by laughing at hisown thoughts. Jedediah, moreover, 
had been a traveler, and like many great travelers before him, 
had always performed his journeys on horseback, having been 
“loaned” while at the ag@of thirteen, to ride the horse on a 
neighboring canal. Jedediah was distinguished above all his fel- 
lows, and was looked up to by even the highest men in Pinetown, 
for he stood six feet twelve inches in his stockings. Strange, 
however, as it may seem, in all the public meetings, Jedediah, 
although a very fluent and argumentative speaker, possessed but 
little weight, never exceeding one hundred and fifty pounds. 
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His dress, which was peculiarly characteristic of the man, was 
always the same, consisting of a bell-crown’d, broad-rim’d hat, 
alternately painted white and black to suit the changes of the 
season ;—a short cloth jacket, always patched in the inside to 
preserve the uniformity of the exterior ;—a loose pair of buck- 
skin pantaloons, the appearance of which was varied by turning 
them inside out whenever he went to church; and lastly, a pair 
of cowhide boots, the bottoms of which were covered with lead 
to preserve his understanding amid those roughnesses of life 
which “try men’s soles.” Jedediah wore no straps,—not he,— 
they were too expensive ; but in order that the interval between 
his pantaloons and boots might never exceed five inches, a loop 
of twine from the top of the latter was fastened to a button at 
the bottom of the former. Such was Jedediah ; and the deserip- 
tion of him has been minute, as there can be no doubt, that had 
the distinguished Boz ever met him, Jedediah Birch would have 
figured as the sub-hero in another set of papers. 

ft was now the month of June. Since the previous Thanks- 
giving, nothing had occurred to disturb the quiet of Pinetown. 
Pinetown is, or rather was, a small tract of land, twelve miles 
by six, situated in the back part of Massachusetts. Like many 
other towns in our country equally distinguished, it has sutlered 
much neglect at the hands of historians, biographers aud geogrn- 
phers, no mention of it being found in the works either of Ban- 
croft, Marshall, or Morse. The reader will please throw the last 
two periods into a parenthesis and passon. Indeed so very quiet 
was the village, that the tickings of the town clock could be heard 
at the distance of two miles. This may not seem to agree very 
well with the bustling spirit usually attributed to the Yankees ; 
but the fact is, that the fields had all been ploughed and sown,— 
the first crop of grass mown and gathered in, and nothing now 
remained for the Pinetowners but to sit quictly down and wait 
for the corn and fruits to ripen, and the grass to attain to its sec- 
ond growth. Besides, every man kept a store in his own house, 
and therefore there was no need of the noisy “running to and 
fro” to obtain the necessaries of life. Should it be said that this 
is in Opposition to the love of trade and close bargains so peculiar 
to the Yankees, be it answered, that the purchasers at each store 
were those of the same household. ‘I'he father sold to the chil- 
dren and received his pay in laborjgvhile the children always 
took good care to make the best baggkin. There was a double 
advantage in this; the first is, that it kept all the money within 
the family,—the second, that it trained up the children for two 
different professions, the mercantile and agricultural. ‘There was 
no aristocracy in Pinetown,—that is, every one knew that he was 
as good as his neighbor, consequently, it ‘was the seat of a pure 
democracy. Even the village pastor and schoolmaster, identical 
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in body if not in name, was not considered as very mucli supe- 
rior to the rest of the villagers ; for while he knew some things 
they did not, they in turn knew some things he did not, and 
therefore, of course, their knowledge was equal. If there was a 
single individual in the place who was allowed any claim to supe- 
riority it was Jedediah Birch, and for the reasons already given, 
namely, that he had been a traveler, and that during his travels 
he had spent several days in the city where the aforementioned 
canal terminated. 

It has been said by a distinguished philosopher that “there is 
atime for every thing.” This was true in regard to Pinetown. 
‘There had been a time for Thanksgiving,—it had passed. There 
had been a time also for quiet,—that too had passed,—and now it 
was a time for something else, at least so thought Jedediah, one 
hot afternoon, as he was lying half asleep avd half awake under 
the shade of a huge oak tree. 

“ By golly!” soliloquized he, “ this is too tarnal bad for nobody 
to be doing nothin. Here ‘tis more’n six months and we ha‘nt 
had no wedding, nor funeral, nor quiltin, nor huskin, nor noth- 
in else. IT snum, ‘tain’t the thing for me. How lazy every 
body's grown; I wonder what makes ‘em so. There's father, 
he’s fast asleep, and mother’s a helpin him: and Jerusha and 
Charity and Huldah are sittin, with their eyes shut, in a state 
of vast reflection, as the owl said to the pigeon. Hang me, It 1 
don’t do somethin to make ’em wake up again.” 

Jedediah thought long,—Jedediah thought profoundly too, for 
he “had studied human natur, and was certain that nothing but 
What’s new will start a Yankee.” ‘The idea of a sleigh mde en- 
tered his mind; that was out of the question as it was now almost 
mid-summer. A husking! that too was impossible, for the corn 
had but just been planted. A quilting! “this might be well 
enough,” thought our hero, “but them quiltins has too much 
ceremony about ’em to suit me,—I don't like so mueh perlite- 
ness, as the man said when they were carrying him to prison.” 

Jedediah still continued to think, and very soon became con- 
vinced that “there wasn’t nothin new under the sun, and con- 
sequently nothin could be done to get up somethin.”  Jede- 
diah went home very low-spirited. He was a true philanthro- 
pist, and while his heart yearned over his fellow villagers, he was 
sadly grieved that he could not ameliorate their condition. — Alter 
some effort he reached the farm house, and was just entering 
the little enclosure which adorns the front, when he observed a 
duck very busily engaged in studying the geological properties 
of the bottom of a mud puddle. Now there was nothing very 
peculiar about the duck, or the pricidle, or the union of the two, 
Jedediah had seen the same things a thousand times betore ; 
nevertheless, he stopt and gazed and thought. He had never 
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before phlilosophized upon the conduct of a duck. “TI can’t 
see,” thought he, scratching his head, “ what ’tis ducks love dirty 
water for!” Now this certainly was a question which might 
puzzle the brain of a wise man. Jedediah was puzzled. He 
looked at the house,—at the setting sun,—at the trees,—then at 
the duck again. Once more Jedediah scratched his head that 
he might start something. He scratched hard, very hard,—he 
scratched with all his might, until suddenly withdrawing his 
hand from his hair and leaping, at least four feet from the ground, 
he exclaimed, in the excess of his rapture, “I’ve got it—I've got 
it.”’ 

What Jedediah did get will be seen hereafter. 

Near the end of the most public street in Pinetown,—most pub- 
lic, for it was the only one,—stood a small, red house, surrounded 
at its base by a bed of tan, and ornamented in many places by 
the recent addition of several new, white clapboards and shin- 
gles. Wooden panes of glass also were not wanting in just that 
quantity which proved the possessor a frugal man. Within, on 
the evening of the foregoing day, were seated around a piue ta- 
ble, scoured milk white, three individuals,—Squire Jenks, the 
father,—Mrs. Jenks, the mother,—and Miss Jenks, the daughter. 
The old gentleman was busily engaged in turning over the leaves 
of an almanac, which, from its appearance, must have been pre- 
pared not only “to suit all meridians,” but also “ all ages.” He 
was endeavoring to ascertain when the next Fast day would 
come. His companion was hard at work knitting, while the 
young lady was striving to unite two parts in her “ go-to-meet- 
ing” dress, which by some accident, had been “ vi et armis” sep- 
arated. ‘The stillness already mentioned existed here also in full 
glory. Nothing could be heard save, occasionally, a rattling 
noise In the prominent organ of the Squire’s face,—the clicking 
of the old lady’s needles as they, in measured tone, slipped across 
each other,—and a kind of sawing sound as the thread followed 
the “ wee bit” of steel through the young lady’s dress. A tre- 
mendous rap, which threatened to beat down the old front door, 
suddenly started the group, and as the Squire opened it, in stalked, 
or rather rushed, Jedediah. 

“Why la, Mr. Birch! is this you? Well now, I guess we're 
glad to see you,” was the united greeting of Mr. Jenks, Mrs. 
Jenks, and their daughter, Miss Jenks. 

“ Yes, this is me,” answered our hero, “and if you’ve no ob- 
jections I should like to see Hannah alone a minute. I’ve got 
somethin plaguey particular to tell her.” 

Hannah was not a bashful girl; and instead of blushing and 
fidgetting and screwing her mouth into the shape of a tunel 
With its point outward, as our city coquettes are wont to do, she 
merely said, “ Then just come on,” catching up at the same time 
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the only candle, and retiring towards the kitchen. Jedediah fol- 
lowed his leader. 

«* Well, if it aint curious!’ said Mrs. Jenks in the dark. 

“Very curious!” ejaculated the Squire. 

“* And then he looked so,’ added the dame. 

“Yes, so he did,” replied her partner. 

Now there was nothing so very astonishing in Jedediah’s up- 
pearance, save that his pantaloons had their best side out, and his 
haw had been rubbed down so smooth with lard, that a fly in at- 
tempting to alight, had slipped off and broken his neck. Yet Jed- 
ediah had often looked so before, and leaving, therefore, the old 
folks both physically and mentally in the dark, we will endeavor 
to ascertain the cause of our friend’s unexpected visit. 

“Hannah!” said Jedediah, “I’ve been thinkin.” 

“Have you though? well now, that’s curious.” 

“Yes L have, and what do you s’pose it’ s about ?’ 

“Well, Lean’t tell unless it’s about me.’ 

“Hem!” said Jedediah witha start, “I guess you want to try 
my feelins, as the boy said when the bee stung him. No, I 
was nt thinkin of you alone.” 

‘Ll hope you wan't thinking of me and Patty Brown, was 
you ™ 

“[ did’nt mean exactly that. I meant I was thinkin of doin 
somethin, and [ want you to give me a pull.” 

“Oh, if that’s it, I'm perfectly agreed to help you.’ 

Jedediah laid his hat on an old tub. He did it very — 
for it was his only hat. Next, he passed both hands across his 
shining hair, to make smooth still smoother, and gave a violent 
twitch to his right collar, that he might look the more important. 
This being satisfactorily accomplished, his next movement was 
to take a full survey of the kitcheu to see that no one was present 
but themselves. Satisfied of this, he seated himself gently by 
the side of Hannah and crossing his legs and smacking his lips 
just three times, he thrust his head still closer to that of the 
maiden, and then bringing down his right hand with no little 
force upon her back, he at the same instant whispered, “ What 
do you think of a fishin party?” Hannah started; whether it 
was owing to the proximity of Jedediah’s lips to her cheeks,—to 
the blow upon her back,—or the nature of the question, is very 
uncertain ; nevertheless, Hannah started. 

“A fishin party!” replied she, “I ha’nt never thought any 
thing about it.” 

“I know you ha’nt, that’s why Tasked you! [ve an idea of 
getting up a fishin party, for I guess its a deuced fine sort of a 
thing.” 

‘But where’s the water? There is’nt a single pond in all 
Pinetown ; no, nor any where round.” 
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Now this difficulty had already presented itself to the mind of 
Jedediah, but his inventive genius soon removed the ditficulty. 

“ We'll fish in the canal,’ was his triumphant reply. 

“ But is there any fish there :” 

“ Fish? is’nt there a heap of water in the canal? and don’t fish 
live where there’s a heap of water? besides, what was water 
made for but for fish to swim in?” 

This logic was conclusive, and after a short deliberation it was 
decided, that on the next ‘Thursday Jedediah and Hannah 
with such of their young neighbors as might wish to join them, 
should make sundry experiments upon the fish in the canal. 

Jedediah rose to depart. 

“Mind now! don’t you tell the old folks, because we want to 
take ‘em by surprise, when we bring the fish back. I guess its 
time for me to go now, so ['ll leave you to your thoughts.” 

Livery preparation was made for the coming frolic. All the 
necessary information as to the nature of bait and arrangement of 
lines was obtained, and the purchase of hooks made, by the as- 
sistance of one of the men on the canal. Nota hint however 
escaped as to the place of fishing. very thing was conducted 
with profound secrecy. A rude raft was constructed to serve in- 
stead of a boat, and hidden in the woods near the canal ready for 
launching. 

The day so prospectively fatal to the interests of the piscatory 
tribe, at length dawned on the quiet village of Pinetown. Even 
before the first streak of light appeared on the eastern sky, a dark 
shadow inight be seen flitting hastily along the deserted street, 
now giving a signal tap at one house, and a heavy thump at an- 
other, according as the inmates were more or less initiated ; and 
when at last the sun rose, a party, consisting of four men and 
twelve women, was seen wending its stealthy way across fields 
and wood-lots towards the canal. 

“Well really ! this going a fishing is plaguey nice fun,” said 
one of the rustic gallauts, to the fair damsel, who was literally 
hanging upon his arm. “ Ain't it queer ?” 

“{ should kind of think it was,” responded Miss Tabithy 
Tuttle, “ T guess it’s almost equal to a weddin.”’ 

“ Jedediah! Jedediah! Oh Jedediah!” shouted a voice from a 
huge bonnet with one of the smallest specimens of the female sex 
hanging to it. 

Now be it known that Jedediah was at some distance in advance, 
like a noble captain, leading on his little army to a glorious vic- 
tory, and when he heard his name thus hollowly sounded from 
the rear, without a moment’s hesitation, he did what every wise 
man would have done under similar circumstances, that is, he 
stopt, turned round and exclaimed very beautifully, “ What :” 
“i'm in such a pickle! oh dear Jedediah, what shall I do ?” 
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“ Well, well! talk up smart and tell us what's the matter,” 
said Mr. Birch, bringing the whole company to a dead halt. 

*Tve come oil m such a fluster I forgot the dough-nuts.” 

This certainly was very wrong,—it was certainly very bad ; 
so Jedediah thought,—and so thought all the rest. 'The dough- 
nuts were the one thing indispensable, and although they had 
four large baskets filled with gingerbread and cheese, yet what 
were these without the dough-nuts. lor awhile the party were 
at a loss how to act, but finally it was concluded that Mr. Obadi- 
ah Sprout, who was the most agile young man present, should 
return for the “ Sine qua non,” while the rest proceede d. 

The canal was at length reached and the next thing was to 
launch the raft. The ditliculty of accomplishing this had never 
once suggested itself to the mind of our hero, while he was con- 
structing it, and when after sundry etlorts, the young men found 
that their united strength was insuilicient to lilt the raft, anxi ty 
aud disappointment were strongly depicted upon the countenances 
of the whole party. 

As when some noble horse, all curried and combed, and sad- 
dled and bridled, is led up to the door. His young master, in 
vlorious vesture, comes forth from his splendid mansion, and with 
a single bound leaps into the saddle, that he may display his su- 
perior horsemanship to the multitude of admiring nuudens, and 
when alter coaxing and threatening, and spurring and whipping 
he discovers that he is unable to start the animal, so was it w ith 
ur gallants; “the more they tugged and strained over the ralft, 
the more it would’t move.” 

There, reader, how do you like that beautiful figure? It 
strikes us as being equal to anything of the kind found either 
in Homer or Virgil, and has been introduced in order that you 
may imitate the conduct of Jedediah at this stage of the story, 
which was to stop and breathe. 

Y ankee ingenuity soon remedied the diificulty. 

“T’ve been thinkin,” said Mr. Timothy Parsnip, “that these 
cirls might give us a bit of a litt. Darn my eyes if it don't go 
then; there’s nothin in this wide world like wimen when a 
Inan’s got into a snarl.” 

“My gosh! let’s help,” cried Miss Betsey Fudge to her femal 
friends, and help they did in good earnest, for in just one minute 
anda half, splash went the raft into the water. 

But a short time was consumed in getting aboard, and in the 
preparation of lines, baiting of hooks, &c., and very soon every 
one was ready to catch the first fish, and earn thereby the right 
to kiss the whole company. Jedediah however is to be excepted, 
Who acted as overseer and baiter-general on the occasion, One 
long, anxious hour passed away and not the slightest twitch had 
been felt at any of the lines. Some thought that the bait must 
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be off, and accordingly pulled up at least twenty times in a min- 
ute for examination, but as often found themselves mistaken. 

“That ain't the way to catch fish,” exclaimed Jedediah - 
“vou don’t give ’em time to see what you want ‘emtodo. Just 
hold still a bit and don’t be so uneasy, as the butcher said when 
he was sticking the pig.” 

Some, however, had kept their lines perfectly still, but with 
no better success. Jedediah, however, had a word also for them. 

“Why, you plaguey fools! don’t you see your bait ain’t h: idly 
under water? you do’nt ‘spose the fish is going to trouble them- 
selves to come up here do you? fish down lower.” 

“[T want to see ’em bite,’ was the philosophical reply of a 
young lady in a white frock and black stockings. 

“Well, I guess you won't,’ was the equally philosophical re- 
joinder. 

Another had her hook too low, and the opposite advice was ac- 
cordingly given. 

“T guess you think the fish live under ground, like moles, 
don’t you? ‘There,’ drawing up the line a few inches, “ just let 
it be so a minute, and [ guess you'll find a jerk directly, as the 
hangman said to the fellow.” 

Another hour glided by, and not a fish had left its original ele- 
ment. ‘The sun was now pouring down a scorching heat, and 
not the slightest whisper of a breeze could be heard among the 
trees. "The perspiration stood in large drops upon every forehead, 
and all were panting and gasping for a breath of fresh air. 

“'This is what Ecall rather hot,” said the little maid in the big 
bonnet. 

“ Ain’t it though ?” briefly replied Miss Hannah Jenks. 

Oh my! how sweaty I do feel,” groaned Mr. James Fidget. 

“I'm coneludin,” said a trembling, husky voice, “that there 
ain’t no fish here, and we'd better try somewhere ¢ else.” 

Jedediah, by a very wonderful coincidence, had also come to 
the same conclusion, and the raft, therefore, was pushed about a 
quarter of a mile further up the canal. 

“ Now then for it! I’m certain there must be something here,’ 
shouted Mr. Buel, and all went to work with new zeal. Searcely 
were the lines down when a ery was heard from one corner of 
the raft, “A bite! a bite! dear me, I've got a bite!” 

“You don’t say so !"—* By gosh !’—*“ Go it Jerusha !__broke 
forth from the astonished group. All flung down their lines and 
crowded around the fortunate girl. 

“Why don’t you pull up!’ shouted Jedediah. 

* "Cause I can't, it’s so big.” 

“T guess she’s caught one of them levithaners we read of in 
the Bible,” said one very wisely. 

 Ain’t it a whale?” inquired another. 
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“ What if it should be the sea-sarpint we've he: 
dear me, | always was afeard of snakes,” added a thir® 

‘Let me just git hold.” said Jedediah, © PI pull you up, old 
fellow, | know, as the elephant said to the toad.” 

The valiant youth tugged and tugged, but all to no purpose ; 
not an inch of line could he gather in.“ What a swopper! he 
pulls like all creation, as the woman remarked when the horse 
ran away with her.” 

Another and severer effort was made, and directly a snap and a 
splash were heard, for as the line loosed its hole and came up, 
Jedediah lost his balance and went down. Such a yelling, 
screaming, and erying, followed on the raft, that it seemed, verily, 
as if the world had come to end, at least, that part of it where 
Pinetown is stuck on. Although this, however, was not the tact, 
yet it was almost so as it regarded Jedediah, for turning a somer- 
set as he went over, so great was his momentum, that his head 
was thrust some distance into the mud at the bottom ot the canal, 
and he was left in an inverted position with his legs above water, 
kicking mm the air. 

‘This was very unexpected to Jedediah, and consequently no 
provision had been made for such an emergency. Besides, he 
had pitched so far from the raft that it was impossible to reach 
him, and there he stood, or rather stuck, kicking and splashing 
for nearly a minute, until his convulsive etforts had loosened his 
upper, now lower, member from the mud, when suddeuly turn- 
ing another somerset, in consequence of the lead upon his boots 
obeying the laws of gravity, up popt a head which looked, cer- 
tainly, very unlike that of Jedediah. 

| have said that Jedediah was a philosopher, aud were there no 
other proof, his conduct, at this trying moment, would be sutli- 
cient to sustain the assertion. And what think you, reader, Jed- 
ediah Bireh did ¢ 

“Swore, doubtless!” 

No! Jedediah never swore. 

“ Sprung for the raft!” 

Not exactly. 

se Perhaps he cried.” 

No. nor that either. for thege was water enouch already on his 
cheeks. ‘his is what he Snark lis selt-possession—he 
stood perfectly still and washed his face. 

“Well now!’ exelaimed Jedediah, when the ablution was 
completed, “it warn’t my intention to have done just so. 
don’t care much, only Tam ateard I frightened all the fish away.’ 

Mr. Birch, certainly, was very considerate. In his | hilanthropy 
he had forgotten himself, and thought only of the injury which 
would accrue to others in consequence of the accident. His un- 
iortunate “exploring expedition,” however, was a damper upon 
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the feelings of the party, and many were for abandoning at once 
all further effort, and returning home. ‘To this Jedediah was de- 
cidedly opposed. “ Did’nt they come out to catch fish ; and had 
they got what they came for ; and ought they to go home without 
vetting what they came for?” was his reasoning, which certainly 
was in accordance with the strictest rules of logic, and should 
have satisfied the discontented ; but some how or other, the idea 
had become general, that there “ either warnt any fish in the ea- 
nal, or else they were almighty scarce.” After discussing the 
subject for several minutes, it was unanimously decided, that the 
weary adventurers should proceed first to refresh their inner men 
and women with gingerbread and cheese, and then, “if they felt 
slick enough,” to make another trial upon the aquatics. No 
sooner was the motion carried than all eyes were simultaneously 
directed towards the baskets of provisions, when lo! not a basket 
was to be seen. Here was trouble indeed. What could have be- 
come of them. 

“| wonder if there ain’t no yeller garters here?” asked Mr. 
Parsnip. 

Now this was a very improper question for a young man to ask 
in such company, and the ladies would certainly have blushed, 
even to blackness, within five minutes, had not the speaker soon 
explained his meaning. 

“| guess I’ve read once in my spellin book of yeller garters be- 
in in rivers, and that they were so plaguey big they could eat 
up a house and all its chimbleys. May be one of these critters 
has got our gingerbread and chee se.” 

‘The question then was, could such a monster appear and com- 
mit his depredations undiscovered ; and as no such animal had 
been seen, Mr. Parsnip’s hypothesis found but few supporters. 
(thers thought that the basket must have been pushed overboard 
during the recent confusion, but whether this was the case, or 
whether an alligator had indee «lf been the robber, it is for the saga- 
cious reader to determine. “ Plague take it! they’re gone some- 
how that’s sartin, but what how, darn me if I can tell,” was the 
very Wise conclusion of Jedediah. Nothing now remained but to 
gather up their lines and return home. ‘T'o fish without ginger- 
bread and cheese,—that was impotgible ; who ever heard of such 
a thing! as well might they fisl Without bait! Accordingly, 
the raft was pushed towards the s ore, and in a few moments the 
party were once more on “ terra’firma,” wending their way to- 
wards Pinetown. 

“'The next time you ask me to goa fishin Mr. Birch,” said 
Miss Hannah Jenks, “I guess you'd better look out. [aint a 
goin to be treated so for nothin, i know.” 

“| wish you'd drowned,” cried Miss Fudge. 


“You desarve a good lickin,” snarled the young lady in white 
and black. 
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“ Don’t you never come to our house agin ; if you do I'll show 
you what’s what,” threatened the big bonnet. 

Such was the abuse heaped upon poor Jedediah, and so excited 
did they finally become, that “lynch law” would very soon have 
been administered to the criminal, had they not deseried some- 
thing ata short distance from them very much like a man asleep. 

Such a sight was very common in Pinetown. Miss Fudge 
had seen it,—Mr. Parsnip had seen it,—all indeed had been eye 
witnesses of such a spectacle, and the slumberer would have been 
passed unnoticed had not Jedediah thought that the dress and 
whole appearance resembled, very astonishingly, those of the 
young gentleman who had been despatched for the dough-nuts. 

“ Bless me! if there aint Obadiah Sprout!’ shouted the man 
of height, thereby turning the current of feeling from himself 
towards the sleeper, or rather towards his basket, for no sooner 
were the words uttered than the woods resounded with the shout 
“there’s Obadiah!” and like hungry wolves, all rushed to the 
prey. 

Trouble upon trouble. The basket was safe, but not a dough- 
nut was to be seen within it, for Obadiah, stopping to retresh 
himself with one only, had become so enamoured of the rest, 
that he was unable to check the vibratory motion of his jaws 
until all had disappeared, and then had lain down to “cateh a 
nap” as a kind of dessert to his dinner. Now the Pinetown party 
were mortal men, or rather one third were mortal meu and the rest 
nortal women, and it cannot be supposed that they were destitute 
of the feelings and passions which belong to flesh and blood, and, 
in the case of Jedediah, to skin and bones. ‘T’'o be betrayed thus 
by one into whose hands they had intrusted the very “ stati ot life,” 
wis beyond all endurance, and very feelingly therefore, was an 
application immediately and simultaneously made of feet and 
hands to eve ry part of the offender’s body. But the party were 
too weak to kick and strike long, so reduced had they become by 
hunger ; and after venting their rage upon the unlucky Obadiah, 
they left him, and in a few hours succeeded in craw ling slow ly 
along to their dwellings in Pinetown. 

‘Well Jedediah,” said Squire Jenks, a few days after the ad- 
venture, “so you wenta fishing in the canal. Did you catch 
any thing 7” 

“Why I can’t exactly say as we did. Somehow or other the 
fish didnt understand it, and could’nt get on to the hook no how 
they could try. But [ tell you what, Squire, one of the gals got 
a most all fired bite, as the chap said when the shark grabbed 
him.” 

‘* Hannah says ‘twas nothing but a log.” 

“ Well, now! that shows most sartinly to my mind that Han- 
nah’s a fool. Now Lask you, Squire Jenks, as a man,—as & mor- 
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alous man,—as a selectman,—as a man who’s ciphered to ‘the 
rule of three,’ and studied jography,—did you ever see or hear'n 
tell that a log could bite at a hook °°” 

That was a poser ; it took the Squire “all aback,” and, to use 
his own expression, “completely dumb foundered him.”  Jede- 
diah’s triumph was complete ; he had silenced the “ man of great- 
est larnin in the town,” and from that time not the slightest sus- 
picion was entertained in the mind of any individual, but that ei- 
ther a leviathan or a sea-serpent had been hooked, if not caught, 
in the Pinetown canal. At the next fall meeting, Jedediah Birch, 
Esq., was unanimously chosen parish-clerk, vice Mr. ‘Thomas 
Slump, removed. 

H. 8S. 


DEATH OF SAUL AND JONATIIAN, 


« Now the Philistines fought against Isracl; and the men of Isroe! fled from before the Philis 
tines, and fell down slain in mount Gilboa, 

* And the battle went sore against Saul, and the archers hit him; and he was sore wounded of 
the archers.”’—L Sam. xxxi, 1,3 


“And David lamented with this lamentation over Raul, and over Jonathan his son.’’—IL Sam. 
i, 17 
Fain Canaan was hushed in the stillness of night, 
The winds on Gilboa had ceased from their might ; 
Not a breath woke the leaves of the cedar's dark bough, 
And the voice of the waters was distant and low. 
Who stands on the summit, unsereened from the sky, 
With a night-clouded mien, and a wild, troubled eye ? 
"Tis Israel's chieftain, the son of the spear,— 
Doth he tremble at battle,—can Saul have a fear,— 
The warrior whose name is a watehword in fight? 
His soul is unmanned by the visions of night, 
For the prophet of Ramah, reealled from the tomb, 
Hath foretold him the future, unfolded his doom : 


: i “When the morning shall kindle the waves of yon sea, 
: : - Thou shall rest, hapless monarch ! in silence with me.”’ 
ai Awake from thy musing—what light gleams afar ? 
} "Tis the ranks of the foe, sweeping onward to war ; 
i Like a blast from the north, like a storm on the deep 
; They speed, while the Hebrews are buried in sleep. 
i> 5 Rouse up from your slumbers ! ye men of the Lord, 
a? Abandon your dreams for the strife of the sword ! 
nd | The plumes of the heathen float wild on the gale— 
ii Beware ! ‘tis the sheen of their iron-wrought mail ; 


, 

(~ ® 
», 
Al 


"Tis the battle-shout rings over mountain and dell ; 
May they meet a red welcome—a bloody farewell ! 
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. 
Too late is the summons, the warning in vain, 
‘yr . ‘ 

Phe heroes of Saul shall ne'er conquer again 


, 


For the spearmen are breathing the breath of the strife, 
And the shaft of each bowman is thirsty for life ; 

The war-horse is trampling their limbs on the ground, 
And the pitiless rider is dealing his wound ; 

Sad Israel faints—her proud warriors are low,— 

They are swept from their ranks by the tide of the foe ; 
Bold Jonathan sleeps on the breast of the field, 

And vainly his father relies on the shield, 

Ilis spirit is drooping, his eye waxes dim, 

For each we ll-guided arrow is pointed at him. 


The conflict was over,—the glad rising sun 

Looked stilingly down on the field that was won ; 
The camp of the Hebrew was still and serene, 

And the banne rs of Dagon wiave d wild o'er the scene 


* . * . " 

The starry heavens were shining bright and fair, 
Deep was the glory of the solemn sky, 

And the rich fragrance of the balmy air, 
Shed o'er the soul a soothing harmony ; 

It might have cheered the chillness of despair— 
It tamed the grief in youthful David's eye, 

As lonely for a loss he well might mourn, 

He wept a tear o'er Friendship's broken urn. 


Strange sympathy ! 


the heavy hour was spent 
In sadness for the king who sought his life, 
W hose weapon at his loyal heart was sent,* 
When that heart would have quelled the gloomy strife 
Of passions, whose dark, rapid sway had rent 
The monarch's bosom, and had left it rife 
With storms that only music might allay,— 
Deep was the voice that wailed him, snatched away 


Yes! the same harp whose magic tones could sull 
The quick pulsations of a fevered breast, 
And, ready at the minstrel's easy will 
Shed healing o'er the soul of the oppressed, 
Shaping its current with such gentle skill, 
That every list'ning heart was lulled to rest,— 
The same rich harp, now tuned to notes of woe, 
Bade thus its tearful tribute sadly flow ;— 





** And it came to pass on the morrow, that the evil spirit from God came upon Saul; and 
David ployed with his hand, as at other times :——-And Saul cast the javelin; for he san, 1 will 
Binite David even to the wall with it. And David avoided out of his presence twice L. SAM. 
xvii, 10, |], 
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“Breathe forth, my harp! a mournful)Whose eye hath marked our king and 


strain, lord, 
A hymn of grief thy chords must yield;| Flee to escape Philistia’s band, 
The beauty of our land is slain, Or fearful hold his idle sword, 
The mighty sleep upon the field ; Or wield it with a palsied hand ? 


No shepherd now has Israel's flock, 
No kind protector for its aid, x Y es! lovely were they in their lives, 


For Saul was like a mountain rock, Lovely and pleasant were they then ; 


A goodly shelter, and a shade. No blot upon their name survives, 


They died together, died like men 
“ Oh! tell not the dark tale in Gath, They were the first in gen'rous deed, 


Nor publish it in Askelon, The boldest to redress a wrong,— 
How in the battle’s bloody path The eagle could not mateh their speed, 
Fell Saul and his devoted son; Nor was the lion half so strong. 


Lest with exulting, cruel joy, 


Their daughters triumph in our grief, “ Maids of Judea! weep o'er him 


Who gave you searlet for array, 

Now must your beauty shine but dim,— 
No gold shall deck your bridal day, 

“ And thou, Gilboa! may the dew And thou, his son! in pride of youth, 
Hast thou descended to the tomb, 

Cut off in manhood’s strength and truth, 
The victim of a mournful doom. 


Proud that their nation could destroy 
Unhappy Israel's chosen chief. 


No more deseend upon thy brow, 
And may thy fields, where once we slew 
The vietim, hear no more our vow ; 

May thy fair verdure feel no shower, 


But wither in the scorching ray— ‘No maiden in my father land, 
For there the shield, the shield of power, Could gain my love as thou hast done ; 
Alas! was vilely cast aw ay. Deeply am I distressed for thee, 


My faithful brother, Jonathan! 
“ When, from the javelin’s deadly rain, |[ow have the mighty met their fate ! 
The charging fury of the foe, Perish'd the weapons of the war ! 
Did our young chief desert the plain, — |Judea wails her fallen state, 
Or turn away his ready bow ¢ Her glorious chicf—her morning star. 
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No. ILL. 


j 
’ 
i BUCHANAN. 


Georce Bucnanan, who was born in Scotland in 1506, is usu- 

i, ally considered one of the first modern Latinists. His translation 
of the Psalms has been universally admired ; his versions of Ku- 

: ripedes’ Alcestis and Medea are at the same time remarkably lite- 
ral and very elegant; and his history of Scotland, though in 
many respects inaccurate, is scarcely surpassed in its style by the 
most celebrated productions of antiquity. We have now how- 


if 
| 
i 
? 
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ever to consider him, not as a translator or a historian, but as an 
epigrammatist. 

Buchanan, like many great men of the present day, was much 
given to abstraction and generalization. "Two of his four books 
of Miseellanies contain little else than panegyries upon the vari- 
ous royal personages of his time ; yet he generalized against them 
very fiercely in such epigrams as these on Cwsar and Codrus.* 


Pro patriA in strictos Codrus ruit ImMpiger enses; 
In patrioam flammas Casar et arma tulit. 
Ile spo patrias firmavit sanguine loges ; 
At patriw peperit sanguine Cesar opes. 
Nemo tamen regum jactat se nomine Codri ; 
Cesareum nemo non sibi nomen avet, 
Que ratio? In promptu est, nam qui nune sceptra tuentur 
Iilius oderunt, istius faeta probant, 


On death rushed Codrus in his country’s cause ; 
Cosar laid waste his land with sword and flame ; 

One with his blood confirm’'d his country’s laws ; 
The other by her blood, gained power and fame. 

And yet no monarch Codrus’ name will bear ; 
While Cosar's title all delight to claim. 

And why?) "Tis plain, who now the purple wear, 
The tyrant's deeds admire, the patriot’s blame. 


Ultimus ActwA Codrus regnavit in aula; 
Rex Ttalo primus Cwsar in orbe fuit. 
Nempe imitatores invent dira tyrannis ; 

AL wulus in patriam rarus amoris erat. 


King Codrus last the Attic seeptre swayed ; 
Cesar the Roman nation first obeyed. 
Many the tyrant imitated ; few 

The patriot'’s example would pursue. 


The learned professions have ever been butts for the arrows 
of the satirist. Buchanan has indeed spared the faculty; but 
only, as we shall see presently, to give a double volley to the 
clergy ; and he has an occasional fling at the gentlemen of the 
bar. For instance, 


Mnam mihi promissam jubeo numerare Calenum : 
Abnuit tlle: Aulum consulo causidicum. 

Is mihi judicio suadet contendere—causam 
Suseipit—hic quiequam justius esse negat. 

Quam mihi dum peragit decimumque extendit in annum, 
Pene decem decies jam periere mine 





* The immortal Samuel Patch assures us that “ some things can be done as well 
as others.’ [have come to the positive conclusion that some eprgrams can not be 
‘lone as well as others, especially these two, on which I have spent at least two 
hours, without be ing able to effect any thing like a respec table translation of thein 


Von. Iv, 47 
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Ne lis quod superest exhauriat wris et wvi, 
Vito reum pariter causidicumque meum. 

Certum est nil posthac pragnittentive Caleno, 
Hortanti aut Aulo credere. Causa vale. 

Queris utrum fugiam magis? Aulum; namque Calenus 
Verba dare, ast Aulus vendere verba solet, 


I ask Tom Styles his honest debt to pay. 

Not he. To lawyer Nokes I take my way. 

He bids me sue the man—he'll plead my case. 
A juster one, he swears, there never was. 

But while for ten long years he drags it on, 
Well nigh ten times the debt for fees has gone. 
So, lest the suit my purse and life outlast, 

Both suit and lawyer off at once I cast, 

In Styles’ promise no more faith have I, 

Nor yet in Nokes’ advice. My cause good bye! 
Which is the worst of them? ‘Tis Nokes; for he 
IIas sold his words: Styles gave his word to me. 


Divers old Joe-Millers may be traced back to our author. Take 
for example the following, the idea of which has been repeated 
under different modifications, I know not how many times. 


Nescio an inspexti Narcissi, Posthume, fontem. 
Hoc scio, deliras, Posthume, amore tui, 

Ile tamen merito ; nam quod malesanus amabat, 
Ante quidem id multis causa furoris erat— 

At tua non paullo est major vesania, qui te, 
Sed sine rivali, Posthume solus ames. 


I know not if a glimpse of Narcissus’ fount you've had ; 

But this I do know, Posthumus, that with self-love you're mad. 
He had excuse, for that which he so madly did adore, 

Had been the cause of madness to many a one before. 

But you indeed, my friend, have far greater madness shown ; 
For the object of your passion is loved by you alone. 


- 


His epigram on an envious critic, is another of those standard 
repartees which every retailer of jokes attributes to his own fa- 
vorite wit.* 


Frustra ego te laudo ; frustra me, Zoile, ledis. 
Nemo mihi credit, Zoile, nemo tibi. 


In vain I praise you, Zoilus ; in vain you carp at me ; 


For none believes me, Zoilus, none credence gives to thee. 


The “Fratres Fraterrimi,” one of Buchanan’s earliest produc- 
tions, is a series of lampoons upon the Roman Catholic clergy, 


— —— ——- -— - I 











* Tam by no means certain, that Buchanan did not himeclf borrow it from one 
of the old Grecians. 
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in which he evidently imitates Pasquin; but in most cases falls 
far short of his model, or rather models. Some of these epigrams, 
however, are by no means deficient in sarcasm, as may be seen 
from the following specimens. 


Vendidit wre polum, terras in morte reliquit ; 
Styx superest Pape quam colat una Pio. 


The heavens for gold Pope Pius sold, 
The earth at death he left; 

So he must dwell for aye in hell, 
Of all but that bereft. 


Stare diu haud poterant Mundusque et Julius und, 
Omnia perdendi tam ferus ardor erat. 

Ergo ne ante diem mundi structura periret, 
Ad Styga discessit Julius ante diem. 


The world and Julius both could not long flourish ; 
So fierce his all-destroying rage did glow : 

Wherefore, lest ere its time the world should perish ; 
Ile prematurely sought the shades below. 


Paulus ab Hebraco scis quantum distet luda ? 
Hic ca@li Dominum vendidit, ille domum, 


Wouldst know from Hebrew Judas how differs Paul of Rome ’ 
One sold the Lord of heaven, the other sells his home. 


Contendunt specimen pistor pictorque uter edat 
Pulehrius, hic fuco doctior, ille foco. 

Hlic fecisse Deum se jactat ; rettulit ille, 
Corpus ego verum, tu simulacra facia. 

Dentibus assidué teritur Deus hic tuus, inquit ; 
Corrodunt vermes, rettulit ile tuum. 

Pictor ait, multos meus integer astat in annos ; 
Swpe una innumeros devorat hora tuos, 

At tibi vix toto Deus unus pingitur anno, 
Pistor ait, decies mille dat hora mihi, 

Parcite, ait mystes frustra contendere verbis ; 
Nil sine me poterit vester uterque Deus. 

Et quia utrumque Deum facio, mihi servit uterque 
Namque hic mendicat, manditur ille mihi. 


A baker and a painter once into a quarrel fell, 

Whether the skilful artist did the man of dough excel : 

The painter boasted he made God; the other made reply, 

“ You fashion but his image, his real body 1.” 

“ Your God is ever chewed by men,” “ And yours the worms devour,” 
“ My God remains for years entire, a witness of my power ; 
Of yours some tens of thousands are eaten in an hour,” 

“ But you can scarcely paint a god in one revolving year ; 

Of mine a hundred thousand in one short hour appear.” 

“ Stay,"’ said the priest, “ my children, nor quarrel fruitlessly ; 
Your gods of bread and canvass are nothing without me ; 

And since I make a god of both, they both promote my good, 
The painter's god must beg for me, the baker's be my food.’ 
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And now, courteous reader, I must take my leave of thee. | 
am well aware that this series of articles, short as it is, is very 
rambling and unconnected. No wonder that it should be so, tor 
while [ was writing one number, I had but a vague idea of what 
were to be the contents of the next. I had, nevertheless, deter- 
mined to impose upon your patience for some months more ; but 
divers circumstances, “ too tedious to mention,” have compelled 
me to stop here. The period to which | have restricted mysel{* 
is but a small portion of the time during which the modern Latin 
poets have flourished ; for a host of them might be readily enu- 
merated, from Casimir down to Sir William Jones. The subject 
is truly an extensive one, and I may perhaps seem guilty of great 
presumption in endeavoring to treat of it at all. Indeed these 
papers were chiefly written with the hope of attracting to this 
department of literature the attention of some one more compe- 
tent than myself to enlarge upon it. [have but set myself up, 
as it were, for a guide-post in the road that leads to the temple of 
the muse, (whoever she may be,) who presideth over modern 
Latinity, that | might direct thee to the 


‘¢ Flores et fructus nascentes limen ad altum,"’ 


as my friend “Pars Fui” hath it. A few of these blossoms and 
fruits | have laid at thy feet: the rest are waiting to be gathered 
by thine own hand. So now good bye—yet stay—TI am loth to 
leave thee—I would fain trouble thee with a few more “ last 
words,” in the shape of three epigrams taken at random from as 
many different authors— 

1. Melancthon’s epitaph on Luther. 


Occidit omnigend venerandus laude Lutherus, 
Qui Christum docuit non dubitanda fide. 
Ereptum deflet vero hune ecclesia luctu, 
Cujus erat doctor, verius iméd pater. 
Occidit Isracl prestans auriga Lutherus, 
Quem mecum sanus lugeat omnis homo. 
Nune luctumque suum lacrymosa carmine prodat ; 
Hoc enim orbatos flere dolore decet. 


Luther is dead, to whom all praise is due ; 

Who taught the Saviour's faith with courage true. 
For him the church is weeping bitterly ; 

Her teacher—nay, her very sire was he. 

Luther is dead, our Israel's noblest chief! 

Let each good Christian join with me in grief; 
Let each express his woe in nrournful strain : 
With such deep anguish orphans should complain. 


* The sixteenth century. 
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2. Beza’s epitaph on Melancthon— 


Et tu igitur tandem tumuli sub mole repOstus, 
Die O Philippe nune jaces ; 

Et quam invidisti vivus tibi tute quietem 
Cunctis quietem dum paras, 

Ipsa tibi cura et sancti peperere labores, 
Carum © bonis cunctis caput ! 

At tu funde rosas funde isti lilia tellus, 
Ut lilia inter et rosas, 

Quo nil candidius fuit et nil suavius unquam, 
Recubet Melancthon molliter. 

Et gravis huic ut sis caveas juvenisve senexve, 
Qui nemini vixit gravis. 


At length to the calm slumber of the tomb 
Illustrious Philip, thou art come. 

The quiet by thyself refused while living, 
And to all others quiet giving, 

Thy holy labors have procured thee here, 
Thou to all good men dear ! 

Pour forth thy lilies and thy roses, earth, 
That ‘mid the lily and the rose, 

The fairest, purest man of mortal birth, 
Melancthon, softly may repose, 

Nor young nor old molest his humble stone, 

Who while he lived molested none. 


3. Quidam haud mihi notus, on the recovery of Tacitus. The 
first six books of the Annals were lost during the middle ages. 
After diligent search they were at last discovered at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, in the monastery of Corwey situ- 
ated in Westphalia, on the banks of the Weser. This discovery 
is celebrated in the following epigram. The river Weser ( Visur- 
is) loguitur— 


Exserat Amisius steriles caput inter arenas, 
Et Pader@ socias Luppia jactet aquas. 

Solus ego patrias clarissimus amnis ad oras 
Navibus externas porto Visurgis opes. 

Nec me bella minus celebrant adversa Quiritum, 
Quam que per Francos gesta fuere duces. 

Sed quota pars rerum superesset, Roma, tuarum 
Aut quis Arminii nosceret arma mei, 

Ni mihi quam Tacitus scriptor dedit inclytus, illi 
Reddita Corbei# munere vita foret. 


Let Ems spring forth amid the barren sand 
And Lippe be of Pader's tribute proud : 
I, first of rivers, to my native land 
Bear foreign wealth in barks that thickly crowd. 
From vanquish'd Romans no less fame I've won, 
Than from the deeds by Franks in battle done, 
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But what of Roman exploits would remain, 

Or who would know of my Arminius’ glory ; 
Had Corwey not giv'n Tacitus again 

The life he gave to me in noble story ? 


Lector carissime, “ please excuse errors” in the above, as these 
last two pages have been written under high pressure, on the 
night of June 18th, 1839. So now once more and for the last 


time, vive valeque. 


eo. 


Cense. 
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Ou! lowly thou sleepest 
In thy cold bed, 
) And silently keepest 
ed Thy watch with the dead, 
Unheeded, unheeding 
Of all that pass by : 
My torn heart is bleeding— 
Oh! how couldst thou die ! 


A dream of the morning, 
A lone beam of light, 
From Heaven a brief warning 
Of death's rayless night, 
Thou'rt gone from existence, 
Lost Pleiad! farewell ! 
e In the far beaming distance 
Thy spirit doth dwell ! 





Thy form laid forever 
In darkness to lie, 
In life's fitful fever 
No vision is nigh ! 
How well I have loved thee 
What language may tell ! 
Oh! couldst thou have proved me !— 
Sweet spirit, farewell ! 


Yet why thus deplore thee, 
Thou light of my heart ? 
Why sadly weep o'er thee 
Nor ever depart ? 
To my bosom's repining 
A solace is given— 
I know thou art shining 
’Mid the light beams of Heaven! 





OUR MAGAZINE. 


Tue rotation of college events, courteous reader, which indeed seem to pursue 
each other with the rapidity of the hours, when we have leisure to contemplate 
their progress, has transmitted to our hands the office of preparing the usual in 
tellectual repast for college companions, Ere this, on our first sheet, we have 
endured the cold formality of an introduction, and presented our card, and now 
having weleomed all with the cordial grasp of fellowship, permit us to epilegome- 
nize leisurely from our editorial arm-chair. Without doubt it will quickly be per- 
ceived that we have dispensed with the wonted receptaculum for fanciful touches 
on the seasons and the delights of vacation, and yet we trust its absence will be 
noticed without regret. In effect we conceive that the gloss of novelty which 
once rendered this snug “ poet's corner’ agreeable, has been fast wearing away 
beneath the touch of time, and the field which the genius of our predecessors in- 
vested with such an interest affords scarcely a sheaf to the most diligent gleaner, 
—or has a flower left ungathered. We could wish no harder fate even to the most 
brilliant imagination, than to waste its bright colors in so paltry a path, and diss: 
pate its heat and glow in a soil so impenctrable that no fire can warm it. Yet, 
were we in the mood, it would be easy for us to discourse of the delicate footed 
May, and the flowery June ; we might mention night excursions on our bay waters, 


When the moon riseth as she were dreaming, 
And treadeth with white feet the lulled sea. 


And we might tell too of visions of dark eyes and fairy figures seen in our holiday 
rambles, and which have floated before us ever since, haunting us with their lost 
beauty like a dream of remembered joys. But we forbear. Our preceding pages 
have been devoted to the effusions of our contributors; yet here, on our first 
entrance on the great theatre of literary action, after having left the green-room of 
authorship, we have reserved a place to address these words to thee. 

Reader, we have deemed it best to address thee with a courteous title, trusting 
that our politeness may not be thrown away upon the undeserving; or if so, that 
each may endeavor to earn the title by his future civility ; at least we shall con- 
sider every one who glances his eye over these pages, to be the most clever, agree- 
able, gentlemanly sort of personage in the world, until he has plainly convicted 
himself of a want of honor and good faith towards our magazine. On so slight an 
acquaintance we cannot presume to correct divination of the character, nor are we 
of those who are much in peril of love at first sight; time must be our interpreter; 
and yet as we observe thy countenance through our eye-glass, if we know any 
thing of physiognomy thou art not an ill looking fellow, and we think we can 
discern a gleam of good nature in thine eye that promises well for thy future in- 
dulgence and the absence of ill-tempered criticism. We sincerely hope, nay be- 
lieve, that our friendship will increase at each periodical visiting, and ripen in the 
end to true esteem. Still we entreat thy indulgence ; we are as yet “ raw hands.” 
Gentle Reader, have you observed the canker-worm feeding upon the green leaf 
of our noble forest trees, until all their beauty and glory are gone, and they are 
left even in spring-time in the sear nakedness of autumn. Forbear then—thy 
malice is like one of those. 








376 OUR MAGAZINE. 


Before us is the great “round table,” celebrated in the earlier annals of the 
University, and transmitted through each succeeding generation. Its massy board 
groans beneath the weight of generous contributions. As we glance into the open 
coffin to take a last look at the “ great rejected,’ our eye falls upon the effusion of 
a pathetic swain. We shall afford but a touch of its contents as a specimen of the 





remains consigned to the narrow house. 


It is entitled “ Lamentations discovered 


in the pocket of a care-worn wanderer found asleep under a weeping willow -"' 


genueu! o! gnev! 


“The well of sorrow in the heart is most manifestly the deepest when its waters run over ti 


curb.”—Old Writer. 


When sadness fills the aching heart, 
And grief bedews the eye, 
And sorrows cloud the anxious brow, 


How good it is to cry. 


There have been times when I have felt 
As I don't always feel, 

And from their troubled fountain forth 
Tears would unbidden steal. 


For all my trembling fears would there 
Like little fishes swim, 

And being scared, they wriggling jarred 
My sorrows o'er the brim. 


And when a mighty whaling wo 
Has chased the rest about, 

Making the deep to boil not slow, 
How roily they've gushed out. 


I'm certain that I more do weep 
Than Jeremiah wept ; 

I'm certain that I less do sleep 
Than Jeremiah slept. 


I have no doubt that I shall waste 
And all dissolve away, 
Weeping myself into my shoes 





Two quarts of muddy clay. 


We extract from the manuscripts which are strewed before us, and which alas ' 
are never to see the light, some Latin lines in imitation of the Bard of Brundusi- 
um, a woful ballad of some sighing Strephon who is afflicted with a malady of 


the heart. 


Venus crescit 
Dum fervescit 
Cupido 
Letus malis, 
Et letalis 
Arundo, 


It is a neat and classical ode, and deserves a better fate than to be in- 
serted here. Our scholare will take pleasure in it. 


Let us listen to our lovelorn 


Volat spissa 
Arcu missa 
Sedulo. 
Venus, ave! 
Puer, cave ! 
Rogito! 





Here reader, for the first time in our short experience, we suffer one of the mis- 


y 
“ 


eries of authorship. Our nimble Ariel has just entered with a note from the pub- 
lishers to iiform us that we are to be permitted no more space to continue our 
record. We will allow the rest of our communications to remain undisturbed in 
the dust and silence of their burial place. Requiescant in pace. Let us drop the 
curtain, and for a moon's duration we part. Vale. 


' 








